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Rien HONOURABLE, 


Goran Lofd LyrTLTON. 


wy Los 


8 the following Treatiſe 

X was, firſt publiſhed at 
your Deſire, 1 take the Liberty 
to addreſs to your LonůbsHr 
this new Edition, rendered, * 
hope, leſs unworthy of a 
Approbation. 1 


IDEE Dany nn to af. 0 
certain the Principles of true 
Taſte, and, what is of more 


Conſequence, to promote the... , 8 


n FORE VV oY AD ING rip —_ 
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ory 


ll ly lays chim to the Patrona 
1 of Lord LyTTzLTON. REN 
1 IEMRRACR with Pleaſure this 
7 my grateful Senſe © 
y. perſonal. C ivilities ) 
5 ſhewn me, and with wha! 
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vi PREFACE. 


to MEE likewiſe the author of han, TY 


13 p be could pretend they were. publiſhed with. 


nien but oben- "be att 
 ſubje with that fulneſs and accuracy which. 
its importance required, be found it run into 
fo gyrat an extent, that be was obliged to 5 
abundon it, being neceſſarily engaped 1 in buſi- 
5 yas ere F a very different nature. 


| 1 out his knowledge. © The unerpelted favour 
be has met with from the public bas encou- 


raged bim to correct and enlarge this edi- 
Mempted to treat bis 


7 wppr eſſed ſome ſenti- 
n out in the confidence of 


eee ee 


0 private frienaſhip, tobieb may be liable to miſ- 


conftruttion 3. but be was afraid that, by too 
anxious an attention to guard againſt every 


| 0 objettion, be | ſhould "deprive the book F that 


appearance” of eaſe and nature in whith its 


unh merit confited. When we unboſom our: 
_ felves to our friends on 4 ſubjet? that in 


tereſts ut, there is ſometimes a glow of fer: 


, HOT 2 en warmth P a that 85 78 : 


FR E FAC E. wi 
i thert is nothing. in what is aid, per. 
7 40 ingenious or original. 

Me title of the book does not well expreſs 
its ronteuts: The publir is too well accuſ- 
"tomed to boobs that bave not much corrt- 
ſpoiidence with their titles, to be furprize zed 
at this. Hul it 4would have been an impo- 
fititn of a worſe kind to have changed be 
Pitle in this new edition. . he truth is, tbe 
ſfuljects here treated, are fo different, that 
it tas impoſſible 1 find any title that could 
fully expreſs them. Yet uncounefed as they 
ſeem te be, there was à certain train of ideas 


that led to them, which 10 may. net oe im- "OT 
e i eee „ 


When: we attend to the many 8 Th 
et Mankind poſſeſs above the inferior 


' Animals, it is natural to enquire into the 


uſe we make of theſe advantages. This 
leads ut to the confideratien of Man in his 
| ſavage ftate, and through the progreſſic De. 
wy of bum an ns: e in his ſavage __ 
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bo 7 bere is 4: certain * in "the. prog 


© appear . 
i periad 


"have 5 
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45 powers F: ” 2 anime 


hough they are great e 
zo the tie "af Hood, get they are ge 


diſguiſed by & variety of juperftitions. This 


fate ef ſociety, in which. Nature ſhoots 
4wi 1d and Free, excourages. the bigh exertions 


of fancy and paſhon, and 1 1s therefore peculi- 
ard favourable 10 the- arts depending on 


theſe lus for. the ſume cauſe it checks ibe 


: Progreſs of the raticnal "Powers: which re- 
quire cool eſis, accuraq, and an imagination 
perfectly ſubuue 
| reaſon. The toants of Nature, bkewiſe, be- 
ing few, aud eaſily ſuppliad, require but little 
: of the aſſiſtance e ingenuity : though what 
moſt. effethually retards the progreſs of know- 
ledge is the difficulty of communicating and 
N e it fram one ber ſon io another. 
bis. ftate of ſociety ſeldam laſts lang. T be 


3 VE, Dr. Blair. 1 


PREFACE in 


and. hoſpitable 4 frangers... Religion | is 1 
 nivgrſally\ regarded among them, "though 


Power neceſſarily ladged in the hands. of & 
i fo reno pic iy nd | 


and under ihe controul x : þ q 


. 
utility comes to he abuſed. "Ambition and 
all itt direful conſequences ſucceed. As the 
Duman faculties expand themſehves, new in- 
Tets of happineſs are diſcovered.” The in- 
| Tercourſe in particular with other nations 
brings an acceſſ on of” new Pleafutes,” and 
Conſequently of new wants. Tbe "Bdvan- 
 Tages attending an droits and commerte 
 *vith foreign nations are, at firſt view, very 
ſpecions. By theſe means the peculiar ad. 
vantages of one climate are, in ſome degree, 
communicated to another, a free and ſocial 
intercourſe is promoted among - Mankind, 
knowledpe is enlarged and prejudices are re- 
moved. On the other hand, it may be ſaid, 
that every country, by the help of induſtry, 
products whatever is neceſſary to its own in- 
habitants; that the neceſſities of Nature are 
eaſily gratified, but the cravings of falſe ap- 
"petite, and a deluded imagination, are end- 
leſt and inſatiable , that when Men leave 
= mor road 9 Nature, Juperior knows- 
ledgs 


PREFACE. 11 Rb 


tidy: and i ingenui ty, inſtead of combating 1 
vitiated taſte and inflamed paſſions, are em- 
pleyed to juſtify and indulge tbem; that the 
purſuits af commerce are deftruftive of tbe 
health and lives of. the human ſpecies, and 
that this deſtruttion falls principally upon 
thoſe tobe are moſt Wb et for me 
adlige. ſpirit, and capacity. 9 
But one of the moſt certain 8 
of a very extended commerce, and of tobat is 
called the moſt advanced and poliſhed ftate 
ef ſociety, is an univerſal paſſion for riches, 
which corrupts every ſentiment of Taſte, 
Nature, and Virtue. This at length reduces 
human Nature to the moſt unhappy flate in 
which it can ever be beheld. The conflitu- 
tion both of body and mind becomes;fickly and 
feeble; unable to ſuſtain the common viciſſi- 
iudes of life without ſinking under them, 


and egualiy unable to enjoy its natural ple. 
ſures, becauſe the ſources of them are cut 
Wi or © tn this fiate money be- 

comes 1165 


1 w * R E FA c K. 3 
| comes the univerſal idol to which every du 
uus to which ever) principle of Virtue and 
„ Religian yields, and to 3 the health and 
dives of. the greater part of the ſpecies are 
"very day ſacrificed. \ So totally does this 
| Paſſion pervert the buman beart, that it ex- 
 —nguiſhes SI'S, the natural attachment 
"= between the ſexes," and, in defiance of every 
Fetiment of Nature and ſound policy, makes 
people look euen upon their own children as 
an incumbraince. and oppreſſion. Neither : 
does money, in exchange for all this, procure 
happineſs, or even pleaſure in the limited 
ſenſe af the word; 11 vield. only food. far”. 
4 reſtleſs, anxious, inſatiable vanity, and 
abandons. Men . to diffipation, languor, diſ 
gut, and miſery. In ibis fituation, pa- 
triotiſm. is not auh extinguiſhed, but the 
very pretenſim 10 it is treated with ridi- 
ule : What ars called public views, de 
not regard the encouragement of population, 
1 the granting of ane or n of 
8 1 N 5 


7 U 


PREFACE - Wm 4 


commerce, and the extenſion of conqueſts 
When a nation arrives at this pitch of de- 
pravity, its duration as a free ſtate muſt bo 
very ſhort, and tan only be protrafed, by the 
accidental cirtumſtunces of the neighbouring 
nations being g ualiy corrupted, or of different = 
diſeaſes iu the * balancing and counter- 
acting one another Bu when once a free, 4 
an opulent and — people, loſe their 


liberty, they become wy wn pings the "OP 
and moſt miſerable, | 


We will readily OO . ina | 
43 very advanced and paliſbe ſtate of ſuciety 
human Nature appears in many Peſperts to 
great advantage. The numerous wants 


_ which luxury dota give” exerciſe to the 
powers of invention in order to ſatisfy them. 


This encourages many of the elegant arts, and 
in the-progreſi of theſe, eme natural prin- 
tiples of taſte, which in more ſimple apes. 
lay latent in the buman Mi nd, hs. , 


Bay they regard only the enlargement of "3 . 5 
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. PREFACE; 
and become proper and innocent ſources. of 
1 Pleaſure. The underſtanding likewiſe, when 
it begins to feel its own power, expands 1 


felf, and puſhes its enquiries into N ature 
with a ſucceſs incredible to more ignorant na- 
tions. vt his fate of ſociety. is equally far 
vourable to the external . appearance of 
manners, *obich it renders bumake, gentle, 


| and polite, 1 is true, that theſe improve- 

128 ments are often fo perverted, that they bring 
. acceſion of happineſs to Mankind. In 
1 matters of taſte, the great, the ſublime, the 
pauatbetic, are firſt brought to yield to regu- 


larity and elegance; and at length: are ſas 
criſced t the moſt childiſh paſſtion for no- 
velty, and tbe moſt. extravagant caprice. 
The enlarged. powers of underſtanding, in- 


. of being applied to the uſeful arts of 
life, are diſſipated upon trifles, or waſted 
. upon important attempts to graſp. at. fub- ; 
Jedis above their reach; and politeneſs of 


manners comes to be we. cla of . 
[th on. | 


Was _ 


tion... Yet fill he _ fm in fe | 
meaſure to be but accidental. 
| It wwas this confideration. of Mankind in 
the progreſhve Bages: of ſociety, that l to 
the idea, perhaps a very romantic one, of unit- 
ing together the peculiar advantages of theſe 
ſeveral ages, and cultivating them in ſuch 
a manner as to render human life more com- 
fertable and happy,, However impoſſible it 
may be to realize this idea in large ſocieties 
of Men, it ſurely is not impoſſible among indi- 
v.duals. A perſon without laing any. one 
ſubſanti al pleaſure that is to be found in the = 
moſt advanced tate of ſociety, but on the con- 
trary it a greater capacity to reliſh them all, 


may enjoy perfect vigour of health and ſpi- 


rits; be may have the moſt enlarged: under. 
ſanding, and apply it to the moſs uſeful pur 
Poſes ; ke may poſſeſs all the principles f 
genuine Taſte, and preſerve them in their 

proper ſubordination ; he may poſſeſs delicacy 
of — and fenſ bility of a without 
| bei 2 


4 7 
9 ; 
„ . 5. 
— 3 * * 5 
: ' 48 
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3 the reader will find it Profecuted im a very 


wi FREFACE 
Seing. 4 ſave to falſe refinement or 8 
0 Simplicity 1 be united with elegance of 
manners; a bumane and gentle temper may 
de found confibent with the moſt Ready and 
reſolute ſpirit, and religion may be it 
without bigotry" or enthufiaſm. J 
Such was the general train of fem] 
that gave riſe to the following Treatiſe. But 


M by 5 


. 


inperfes and deſultery manner. When it 


war ie compoſed, the author thought hin- Ire 


Wo. 1 
1 ee den N or ee and 


15 5 ef at liberty to throw out bis ideas without ; 0 


. " 


1 tande, "Far a5 DIY at . Mt 17 15 

Hie would with pleaſure have attempted to ny 

reli theſe imperſeFions, which he has- 75 Tea 
en to be afbamed of in a work offered to-the 8 
| 4 public; Jui 7 e cifcumſtances hich, he t 7 Hat 
1 ; merly mentig ed Pu that aueh out US 2 le 
goon. , e 
1 „ . SECTION 


(1) 


We 95 eee 4 ha 


8 Ki c DE: 1 0 N * 

TUMAN. IR 1 bios cara 

L ed in different and oppoſite lights. 
Some have painted it in a moſt amiable” 
form, and carefully ſhaded every weak- 
eſs and deformity. They have repreſent- 
ed vice as foreign and . unnatural to the 
Human Mind, and have maintained that 
hat paſſes under that name is, in gene- 
al, only an exuberance of virtuous diſ- 


- ; Poſitions, or good affeftions improperly 
irected, but that it never proceeds from 


ay natural malignity or depravity of the 
Peart itſelf, —The Human Underſtand- 
Ig has been thought capable of pene- 
ating into the deepeſt refeſſes of nature, 


ie n Power capable * Witating 
her 


„ 


, 1 * 3 
by | : 
1 1 
Fi lon 10 be « 
4 $4. 
* 


7 . 4 ne fall "ER or Laprice: 
a wo be NE with elegance of 


temper may 


” bt Joledt done 01th 137 wit Bondy wht 


reſolute” ſpirit, and religion may « 5 e 


without bigotry or enthuſiaſm. 5 
Such was the general train of Ra 


that gave rife to the following T Treatiſe. But 


the reader will find it Profecuted ins very 


. 73 95 imperfeft 4 deſultory manner. I ben it 
was fe compoſed; the author thought bin- 
al liberty to throw out his ideas without 


much regard to method or arrangement, and © 


10 enlarge more or leſs on particular parts of 
. fuel, not in proportibn to their impor- 
' tance, but as funcy at the time diBated: 8 
Hie would with pleaſure bave attempted to. 
rech any ee ons, which he has rea-. 
„ ned of in a work offered 6% the ö 
| : 5 1 5 | public; 1 1 the circumſtances. which, be fer. A 
weed mentighed Fo A ent; — our 45 * 
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-UMAN Mauro hu Wel eiae | 

ed in different and oppoſite lights. 
Some have painted it in a moſt amiable” 
form, and carefully ſhaded every weak 
neſs and deformity. They have repreſent- 


ed vice as foreign and . unnatural to the 


Human Mind, and have maintained that 


what paſſes under that name is, in gene- 
ral, only an exuberance of virtuous diſ- 
poſitions, or good affections improperly 
directed, but that it never proceeds from 
any natural malignity or depravity of the 
heart itſelf— The Human Underſtand- 
ing has been thought capable of pene- | f 
trating into the deepeſt refſles of nature, 
the. a Power capable of Witating 

B her 
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be * 
her works, and in ſome 05 acquiring 
4 over the. 


: Svcn views are generally . by 


thoſe who have good hearts and happy 
tempers, who are beginning the world, 
and are not yet hackney'd in the ways of 


5 Men, by thoſe who love ſcience and have 


an ambition to excel in it; and they have 
an obvious tendency to raiſe the genius 
and mend the heart, but are the ſource of 
frequent; and cruel diſappointments.— 


Others have repreſented Human Nature 


as a ſink of depravity and wretchedneſs, 


have ſuppoſed this its natural ſtate and 
the unavoidable lot of humanity ; They 
 haverepreſented the Human Underſtand- 


ing as weak and ſhort ſighted, the Hu- 


man Power as feeble and extremely limit- 
ech and have treated all attempts to en- 


large them as vain and chimerieal.— Such | 


. repreſentations are greedily adopted by 
- oP — _— and 
of 
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Pres Mw 


'G 3 5 8 
of very limited genius, who feel withia 


themſelves the juſtneſs of the deſcrip: 
tion. It muſt be owned Hkewiſe, that 


they are often agreeable and ſcothing to 


Men of excellent and warm affeckions, 
bur too great ſenfibility of ſpirit, whoſe 
tempers have been lan * frequent dif 


— in life. 


extenſive plans of improvement. 
Ix is not propoſed to inſiſt further on 


the ſeveral advantages and diſadvantages 


of theſe oppoſite views of Human Nature, 
a the pron they have! in A a 


Wet Deco 
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A bad opinion of Human Nature : 

_ readily produces a ſelfiſh'diſpoſirion, and 
renders the temper cheerleſs and unfoci- 
able; A low opinion of our intelletual = 
faculties depreffes the genius, as it cuts 
off all proſpect of attaining a much greater 
degree of knowledge than is poſſeſſed at 
preſent, and of executing any grand and 
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the. ſafeſt which conſiders it as formed for 
every thing that is good and great, and | 
ſets no bounds to its capacity and power, 
but looks on its preſent attainments as 
rrifling and inconſiderable. EY 
* Enquzs18s into Human Nature, tho! of 
the firſt importance, have been proſecuted 
With little care and leſs ſucceſs. This has 
been owing partly to the general cauſes 
| which have oberes the progreſs of the 
45g other branches of knowledge, and partly 
to the peculiar difficulties of the ſubject. 
Enquiries into the ſtructure of the Hu- 
man Body have indeed been proſecuted 
with great diligence and accuracy. But 
khis was a matter of no great difficulty. 
required only labour and a ſteady hand. 
The ſubject was permanent; the Ana- 
5 tomiſt could fix it in any poſition, and 
| make what experiments on it he pleaſed. 
Tux Human Mind, on the other hand, 
is an object exremely fleeting, not the 


ſame 


(5). 


Tame i in any two > perſons upon earth, and 
ever varying even in the ſame perſon. To 
trace it thro' its almoſt endleſs varieties, 
requires the moſt profound and extenſive 
knowledge, and the moſt piercing and 
collected genius. But tho? it be a matter 
of great difficulty to inveſtigate and aſcer- 
rain” the laws of the mental conſtitu- 
tion, yet there is no reaſon to doubt, how- 
ever fluctuating it may ſeem, of its being 
governed by laws as fixt and invariable as 
thoſe of the Material Syſte mn. A 
Ir has been the misfortune of moſt of 
thoſe who have ſtudy'd the philoſophy of 
the Human Mind, that they have been 
„Fiete acquainted with the ſtructute of the 
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. Human Body, and the laws of the Animal 
# Oeconomy; ; and yet the Mind and Body 
hy are fo intimately connected, and haye 
$ ſuch” a mutual influence on one another, 


that the conftitution of either, examined 
x can never be thoroughly under- 


ä ſtood. 


(6) 
ſtood. For the ſame reaſon it has hom 
an unſpeakable loſs to Phyſicians, chat t 

they have been ſo generally inattentive to 
the peculiar laws of the Mind and their 
influence on the Body. A late celebrated 
profeſſor of that art in a neighbouring 


4 * ; nation, who perhaps had rather a clear and 


methodical head, than an extenſive ge- 
nius or enlarged views of Nature, wrote a 
Ds Syſtem of Phyſic, wherein he ſeems to 
haye conſidered Man entirely as a Ma- 
chine, and makes a feeble and vain at- 
tempt to explain all the Phenomena of 
the Animal Qeconomy, by mechanical 
and chemical principles. Stahl his cotem- 
porary and rival, who had a more en- 
: larged genius and penetrated more deeply 
into Nature, added the conſideration of 
the ſentient principle, and united the phi- 
loſophy of the Human Mind, with that of 
the Human Body: but the luxuriancy of 
his W often bewildered him, 
3 and 


44) 


and the perplexity of his manner and ob- 


{curity of his ſtyle, make his e ee 


little read and leſs underſtood. 


Bsksipks theſe, there is 3 KHER 


hich makes the knowledge of Human 
Nature very. lame and imperfect, which 
we e more aan, to Pw 1 
into. 


Max. has ben ada conldered: as a 


Join that had no analogy to the reſt of 


the Animal Creation. The: comparative 
anatomy of brute Animals has indeed 
been cultivated with ſome attention; and 


has been the ſource of the moſt uſeful 
diſcoyeries in the anatomy of the Human 


Body: But the comparative Animal Oeco- 
nomy of Mankind and other Animals, and 


comparative Views of their ſtates and 
manner of life, haye been little regarded. 


The pride of Man is alarmed, in this caſe, 

with too cloſe a compariſon, and the dig- 

nity of philoſophy will not eaſily ſtoop 
| | : B 4 to 
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to receive a leflor IP the inſtinct of 


Brutes. But this conduct is very weak 


and fooliſh, Nature is a whole, made up 
of Parts, which, tho? diſtinct, are intimate- 
ly connected with one another. This 
connection is ſo cloſe,” that one ſpecies 
often runs into another ſo imperceptibly, 
that it is difficult to ſay where the .one 


begins and the other ends. This is par- 


ticularly the caſe with the loweſt of one 
ſpecies, and the higheſt of that immedi- 
: ately below 1 it. On this account no one 
part of the great chain can be perfectly 


underſtood, without the knowledge, at 
leaſt, of the links that are neareſt to it. 
Ix comparing the different ſpecies of 


Animals, we find each of them poſſeſſed 
of powers and faculties peculiar to them- 


ſelves, and well adaped to the particular 


ſphere of action which Providence has 
allotted them. But, amidſt that infinite 
variety Which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies, 


we 


we find many qualities in which they are 
all mag os ſome which wat have it in 
common. TT A 

Max is . at thay head of the 
el Creation. He ſeems not only 
to be poſſeſt of every ſource of pleaſure, 
which any of them enjoy, but of many 
others, to which they are altogether 


ſtrangers. If he is not the only Auel 


poſſeſted of reaſon, he has it in a degree ſo 
3 ee as admits of no er of | 
riſon. e N. 
* Tyar inſeaſible gradation ſo conſpi- 5 
cuous in all the Ss of Nature, fails, 
in comparing Mankind with other Ani- 
mals. There is an infinite diſtance be- 
tween the faculties of a Man, and thoſe 
of the moſt perfect Animal; between in- 


tellectual power, and mechanic force; be- 


tween order and deſign, and blind im- 
pptle 3 between Fever Ing, 8 and ca nag 
. Buffon. 


ONE 


(10 
Oxs Animal governs Annen 060 by 
| ſuperior force-or cunning, nor can it by 
any addreſs or train of reaſoning ſecure to 
itfelf the protection and good offices of 
another. There is no ſenſe of ſuperiority 


or ſubordination among them r. 


Turm want of language ſeems owing 
to their having no regular train or order 
in their ideas, and not to any deficiency in 
their organs of ſpeech, Many Animals 
map be taught to ſpeak, but none of them 
can be taught to connect any ideas to the 
words they pronounce. The reaſon there- 
fore, Why they do not expreſs themſelves 
by combined and regulated ſigns, is, be- 
cauſe they bum no alen n naen 
in their ideas. e 

Tnknx is a remarkable uniformity in in 
the works of animals. Each individual 
of a ſpecies does the ſame things, and in 

+ IxsraxoEs from bees, birds of paſſage, and 


"ch like, do not contradict his apfervation, if 
1 70% ae e 


the 


= an 
the ſame manner as every other of the 
fame ſpecies. They ſeem all to be aftu- 
ated by one ſoul. On the contrary, 
among Mankind, every individual thinks 
and as: in a way peculiar to himſelf. 
The only exception to this uniformity of 
character in the different ſpecies of Ani- 
mals, ſeems to be among thole who are 
moſt connected with Mankind, ores u- 
wy dogs and horſes. _ 

Al Animals expreſs pain 101 pleaſure 
| by cries and various motions of the body; 
but laughter and ſhedding of tears are 
"peculiar ro Mankind. They ſeem to be 
expreſſions of certain emotions of the 
foul unknown to other Animals, and are 
ſcarcely eyer obſerved i in infants till they 
are about ſix weeks old. The pleafures 
of the imagination, the pieaſure ariſing 
from ſcience, from the fine arts, and 
from the principle of curioſity, are pe- 
cubar to the Human * But above 

. 2 Al, 
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6412), 
al, they are diſtinguiſhed by the Moral 
Senſe, and the happineſs flowing from 
religion, and from the various inter. 
courſes of ſocial life. £0 
WI propoſe now to make ſome ober. 
vations on certain advantages which the 
lower Animals ſeem to poſſeſs above us, 
and afterwards to inquire how far the 
advantages poſleſt by Mankind are cul- 
tivated by them in ſuch a manner as to 
render them happier as well as wiſer and 
more diſtinguiſhed, | 
TPurxx are many Animals who hve 
ſome of the external ſenſes more acute 
than We have; ſome are ſtronger, ſome 
ſwifter ; but theſe and ſuch other quali- 
ties, however advantageous to them in 
their reſpective ſpheres of life, would be 
uſcleſs and often very prejudicial to us. 
But it ſhould be a very ſerious and inter- 
eſting queſtion, whether there may not 
"0 certain in advantages they have over us, 


wan 
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(3) 
which are not the reſult of their particular 
ſtate of life, but are advantages in thoſe 


points, where we ſhould at dean be on a 


level with them. ee 

ls it not a truth that all Ales ex- 
cept ourſelves, enjoy every pleaſure their 
Natures are capable of, that they are 
ſtrangers to pain and ſickneſs, and, ab- 
ſtracting from external accidents, arrive 
at the natural period of their Being? We 
ſpeak of wild Animals only. Thoſe that 
are tame and under our direction partake 
of all our miſeries. Is it a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of our ſuperior faculties, that 
not one of ten thouſand of our ſpecies 
dies a natural death, that we ſtruggle 
thro? a ＋ frail and fe verifh being, 1 in (on- 


tinual danger of ſickneſs, of pain, of 


dotage, and the thouſand nameleſs ills 
that experience ſhews to be. the portion 
of human life ?—If this appears to be the 
© Milton. 


< 14 5 

_ def gned order of Nature, it becomes us 

cheerfully to ſubmit to it; but if theſe 

evils appear to be adventitious and un- 

: nataral to our conſtitution; it is an en- 
quiry of che laſt importance, whence they 

_ ariſe and how they may be remedied. 


-Trzxs is one principle which prevails 


univerſally in the Brute Creation, and is 
the immediate ſource. of all their actions. 
This principle, which is called Inſtinct, 
determines them by the ſhorteſt and moft 


effectual means to purſue what their r e. 


veral conſtitutions make nece far. 


Ir ſeems to have been thought, that chis 


principle of Inſtinct was pecullar to the 
Brute Creation; and that Mankind were 
deſigned by Providence, to be governed 
by the ſuperior principle of Reaſon; en- 


tirely independent of it. But a little at- 
tention will ſnew, that inſtinct is a prin- 


ciple common to us and the whole Animal 
world, and that, as far as it extends, it is 
a ſure 


mein eee 


— 


(15 ) 1 
2 fure and infallible guide; tho” the de- 
prayed and unnatural ſtate, into which 


Mankind are plunged, often ſtifles its 
voice, or makes it impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſn it from other impulſes which are 
accidental and foreign to our Nature. 


Rx Aso indeed is but a weak principle 


in Man, in reſpect of Inſtinct, and gene- 


rally is a more unſafe guide. — The proper 


province of Reaſon is to inveſtigate the 


cauſes of things, to ſhew us what -conſe- 
quences. will follow from our acting in 


any particular way, to point out the beſt, 


means of attaining. an end, and in conſe- 


quence of this, to be a check upon our 


Inſtincts, our tempers, our paſſions and 


taſtes. But theſe muſt ſtill be the imme- 
diately impelling principles of action. 
In truth, life, without them, would not 


only be Joyleſs and inſipid, but ch 


ſtagnate and be at an end. 
Sou of * advantages, which = 8 
| Brute 


* I 


| i 0 16) 
Brute Animals have over us, are poſſeſſed 
in a conſiderable degree by thoſe of our 
own ſpecies, who being juſt above them, 
and guided in a manner entirely by In- 
ſtinct, are equally ſtrangers to the noble 
attainments of which their Natures are 
capable, and to the many miſeries atten- 
dant on their more ä N 
of Mankind. 14s eee 
Ir ſnould . en _ lis Seat 
: a conſequence, to enquire into the In- 
ſtincts that are natural to Mankind, to 
ſeparate them from thoſe cravings which 
bad habits have occaſioned, and where 
any doubt remains on this ſubject, to en- 
| quire into the analogous Inſtincts of other 
Animals, particularly into thoſe of the 

2 thvuge: part of our own ſpecies. 

Bur a great difficulty attends this in- 
quiry. There has never yet been. found 
any claſs of Men who were entirely go- 
verned by Inſtinct, by Nature, or com- 


(7 ” 

mon ſenſe, The moſt 6 nations 
differ widely i in their manners from one bo 
another, and deviate as much from Na- 
ture in many particulars, as the moſt 
poliſhed and moſt luxurious. They are 
equally guided by reaſon, variouſly per- 
verted by prejudice, cuſtom and ſuper- 
ſtition. Yet a diſcerning eye will often 
be able to trace the hand of Nature where | 
her deſigns are moſt oppoſed, and will 
ſometimes be ſurpriſed, with marks of ſuch - 
juſt and acute reaſoning among ſavage 
I Nations, as might do honour to the moſt 
> enlightened. In this view the civil and 
- IM natural. hiſtory of Mankind becomes a 
ſtudy not merely fitted to amuſe, and 
e. gratify curioſity, but a ſtudy ſubſervient 

to the nobleſt views, to the cultivation 
3 andi improvement of the Human Species. 
d Wæ ſhould likewiſe avail ourſelves of 
- the obſervations made on tame Animals 5 
- Wa thoſe particulars where Art has i in ſome 
= meaſure 
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meafuke improyed upon Fase Thus 
= by a proper attention we can preſerve and 
improve the breed of Horſes, Dogs, Cat- 


tle, and indeed: all other Animals. Yer ir 


is amazing This Obfervation Was never 
transfetred to the Truman Species, where 
it would: be equally applicable. It is cer- 
_ fain hilt, . notwithſtanding Gur promil. 
cudus Marriages, many families are diſtin- 
1 circumiſtances in their 

hatacter. This Family C haracter, like a 


Panty Face, will often be loſt in one ge- 


neration and appear again in the ſucceed- 
ing. Without doubt, Education, Habit 
and Emulation may contribute greatly in 
many caſts to keep it up, but it will be 
generally found, that independent of theſe, 
Nature has ſtamped an original impreſſion 
on certain Minds, which Education may 
greatly alter or efface, but feldom ſo en- 
tel as to prebent its traces being ſcen 
8 by: an accurate obſerver.” How a cer- 
tain 


taimchas aractet or conſtitution of Mind can 
be tranſmitted from a Parent to a Child, 
is a queſtion af more difficulty than im- 
portance. It is indeed £qually difficult to 
account for the external reſemblance gf 
features, or for: bodily diſeaſes being tranſ- 
mitted from a Parent go a Child. But 
we neyer dream of a difficulty im explain- 
ing any appearance af Nature, which is ex- 
hibited tous every day. A proper atten- 
tion to this ſubject would enable us to im- 
prove not only the conſtitutions, but the” 
characters of our paſterity, Let we every 


t day fee very ſenſible people, who are 


a © anxiouſly attentive to preſerve or improve 
x the breed of their Horſes, tainting the 


e, blood of cheir- Children, and entailing on 


them not only the moſt loathſome diſeaſes 


| moſt- -unworthy diſpoſitions, and this too 
when they cannot plead being ſtimulated 
by * or l by 1 1 


of che Body, but madneſs, folly, and the 
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90 W ſhall therefore enquire. more par- 


6 ticularly into the comparative ſtare. r 


Mankind and the inferior Animals. 

By the moſt accurate ee one 
half of Mankind die under eight years 
old. As this mortality is greateſt among 
the moſt luxurious part of Mankind, and 
gradually decreaſes in proportion as the 


diet becomes ſimpler, the exerciſe more 


frequent, and the general method of 
FbBiving more hardy, and as it is altogether | 
unknown among wild Animals, the ge- 

neral foundations of it are ſufficiently 

pointed out. The extraordinary havock 
made by diſeaſes among Children is 
owing to the unnatural treatment they 
meet with, which is ill ſuited to the ſin- 
gular delicacy of their tender frames. 
Their own. Inſtincts, and the conduct 
of Nature 1 in rearing other Animals, are 
neyer attended to, and they are incapable 
of helping themſelves. When they are 
_ farther advanced in life, the voice of 
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Nature becomes too loud to be ified; 


and then, in ſpite of the influence of 
1 and adventitious taſte, will be 
obeyed. ' 1 | 
© AtTroven it is a maxim univerſally 
allowed, that a multitude of inhabitants 
is the firmeſt ſupport of a ſtate, yet the 
extraordinary mortality among Children 


has ſcarcely been attended to by Men of 


public ſpirit. It is thought a natural 
evil, and therefore i is ſubmitted to with- 


out examination“. But the 1 importance 


Thus the loſs of a thouſand men in an en- 
gagement arouſes the public attention, and the 
ſevereſt ſcrutiny is made into the cauſe of it, 


while the loſs of thrice that number by fickneſs' 


aſſes unregarded. Vet in the one caſe 
the loſs was inevitable, aud pain lead to victo- 
ry; the men faced dan nger with intrepidity, full 
of the hopes of conqueſt if they 5 855 or of 
dying honourably in the cauſe _ their Country, 
Perhaps in the other- caſe, - the evil, by proper 
management, might have been prevented: the 
men . periſhed withqut being able to make any 
effort for their preſervation; ; they ſaw. the gra- 
dual approaches of death in all its terrors, and 
fell unlamented, and unſupported by that mili- 
tary ardor and thirſt of glory which gs Ty; 
to WE it in the field. 
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1 | tur ie buns bly to allt her ef 


of the queſtion» will iat « a more par- 


really natural and unavoidable. It is an 


formation of abuſes, without the leaſt 


= pleaſure in pleading the cauſe of huma- 


young without any aſſiſtance; but we 
_ thinka Midwife underf 
| What numbers of Infants as well as of 
Mothers afe deſtroyed by ehe prepoſter- 


Enown to all who Have enquired into this 
1 litter. The moſt knowing and ſuc- 


will own, that) in common and natural 


ticular enquiry, whether the evil be 
unpopular attempt to attack prejudices 
eſtabliſhed by-time and habit, and ſecured 
by the corruptions of luxurious life. It 
is £qually unpleaſant to attempt the re- 


proſpect of ſucceſs. Yer there 1 is a ſecret 


nity and helpleſs innocence. | 
Evxxv other Animal brings forth it its 


ands it better. 


ous management of thele Artiſts, is well 


ners, if they are candid, 


Nature is entkrely ſufficient, and 


"Forts 


N 3 
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(23) 
| forts 1 in caſe of weakneſs of the Mother, T7 
) or an unnatural poſition of the Child. 
As ſoon, as an Infant comes into the 5 
; world, our firſt care is to cram it with 


| phyſic. — There! is a glareous liquor con- 
: tained in the bowels of Infants and many 
; other Animals when they are born, which 
N it is neceſſary to carry off. The medicine | 
t which Nature has prepared for this pur- 


: pole 1s the Mother's firſt milk. This in- 

JM deed anſwers the end very effectually, but 
ve think ſome drug forced down the 
8 Child's throat will do much better. The 

f compoſition of this varies according to the 5 
fancy of the good Woman who preſides at 
the birth. —It deſerves to be remarked, 
when we are on this fubje&, that calves, | 
Which are the only Animals generally 

| taken under our peculiar care in theſe 
5 circumſtances, are treated in the ſame : 
1 manner. They have the ſame ſort of ; 
4 Phyſic adminiſtered to them, and often 
with the ſame ſucceſs, many of them .- of 


to think that more of this ſpecies of Ani- 
mals die at this period, than of all the 


5 other ſpecies of Animals we ſee in cheſe 


5 excepted. „ 3 


ſuck the Mother's breaſt, yet the uſual 


that indulgence till the third day after the 
birth. By this time the ſuppreſſion. of 

the natural eyacuation of the milk, uſu- 
95 ally bringing on a fever, the conſequence 1 


it out of her power to ſuckle her Child 
i that time, We muſt obſerve here, to 


care of the lying-in hoſpital in Lon on, 


1 ſtance, brought us back to Nature and 
| common ſenſe, and by this means have 


Dr (44). 


n 


ing under the operation, or r of its . 
quences. We have the greateſt reaſon 


circumſtances, 1 together, our own | 


NoTwITHSTANDING the many moving 
ealls of natural Inſtin& 1 in the Child to 


g practice has been, obſtinately to deny 


proves often fatal to the Mother, or puts 


the honour of the gentlemen who had the 


that they were the firſt who, in this in- 


"nf 
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preſerved. the lives of 1 of Was 
fellow-creatures. They made the Child | 
be put to the Mother's breaſt as ſoon 
as it ſhewed a deſire for 1 it, which was 
generally within ten or twelve hours 


doſe of phyſic unneceſſary, the milk- fe- 
ver was prevented, and things went 
If ſmoothly. on in the natural way. We 
are ſorry however to obſerve, that this 
„practice is not likely to become ſoon ge- 
: neral. Phyſicians do not concern them- 
I ſelves with matters of this kind, nor with 
- i the regimen of Mankind, unleſs their ad- 
vice is particularly aſked, Thele matters. 


prejudices, which it is difficult to con- 
quer, and dangerous to attack; nor will 
it ever be attempted by Men who depend 
on the favour and caprice of the world for 
| their ſubſiſtence; and who find it. their 
intereſt rather to flatter prejudice than 
* 8 l 


Warn 


after it was born, This rendered the 


are founded on eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and 
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Wax a Woman does nat nurſe. her 
own Child, ſhe openly flies i in the face of 
Nature. The ſudden check given to the 
great natural evacuation of milk, at a 
time when her weakly ſtate renders her 
hittle able to fi uſtain ſo violent a ſhock, 
is often of the worſt conſequence to 
her, and the boſs to the Child is much 
greater than what is commonly appre - 
hended. A Woman in this caſe runs an 
- immediate riſk of her life by a_milk-fe- 
ver, beſides the danger of ſwelling and 
 Impoſthumes of the breaſts, and ſuch ob- 
ſtructions in them as lay the foundation 
of a future cancer. Women ſometimes 
have it not in their power to nurſe their 
Children, f for want of milk; ſometimes 
it is improper | both for the Mother and 
' Child, on account of ſome particular 
| diſorder the Mother labours under. But 
this is very ſeldom the caſe, On. the 
5 contrary, there are many. diſorders Wo- 
men are e ſubject to, of which nurſing 
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is the awd effectual cure; and elne 
conſtitutions are generally ſtrengthened 
by it. As a proof of this we may obſerve, 
that while a Mother nurſes her Child, her 
complexion becomes clearer and more 
blooming, her ſpirits are more uniform- 
ly chearful, her appetite is better, and her 

on habit of body fuller and ſtrong- 
It is particularly worthy of obſer- 
| 9 that fewer Women die while they 
are nurſing than at any equal period of 
their lives, if we except the time of preg- 
nancy, during which it is unuſual for a 
Woman to die of any diſeaſe unleſs occa- 
ſioned by ſome violent external injury.— 
Another great inconveniency attending 
the negle& of nurſing, is the depriving 
Women of that interval of reſpite and 
caſe which Nature intended for them be- 
twixt Child-bearing. A woman who | 
does not nurſe, has naturally a Child 
every year; this quickly exhauſts the 


: conſtitution, and brings on \ the infirmi- 
ties of old age before their, time ; and as 
this neglect is Moſt frequent among 
Women of faſhion, the delicacy of their 
.C conſtitutions is particularly unable to 


66) 


2 F 


ſuſtain ſuch a violence to Nature. A 


- Woman, who nurſes her Child, has an in- 


* 


le. | 


terval of a year and a half or two years 


betwixt her Children, in which the con- 


ſtitution has time to recover its vigor. 


Wr may reckon : among the diſadvan- 


tages conſequent on the neglect of nurſ- 
ing, t the Mother's being depriyed of a very 


high pleaſure of the moſt tender and en- 


dearing kind, which remarkably ſtrengh- 
ens her attachment to the Child. It is not 
neceſſary here to enquire into the cauſe 
of this particular affection Which a Mo- 
ther feels for the Child the has. ſuckled, 


beyond what the feels for a Child ſuckled 
by a ranger ; but the fact is NHL 


Ir 
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Ir is not at to eſtimate the injury 

Children ſuſtain by being deprived of their 
natural | nouriſhment, and inſtead of it, 
being ſuckled by the milk of Women of 
different ages and conſtitutions from their 
Mothers. This far is certain, that 8 


5 greater number of thoſe Children die 
f who are nurſed by ſtrangers, than of N 
If thoſe who are ſuckled by their own Mo- 
b thers, - But this is partly owing to the 
| want of that care and attention which 
[ the anxiety.of a Mother can only ſupply, | 

and which the helpleſs ſtate of infancy ſo 
4 much requires. Indeed if it was not that 
. Nurſes naturally contract : a large ſhare of 
de inſtinctive fondneſs of a Mother, for 
t il the Children they ſuckle, many more 
e Children would periſh. by want of care. 
- I But it ſhould be obſerved, that this ac- 
l, quired artachment cannot reaſonably. be 
d expected among nurſes, i In large cities. 


Ih ſame perverſion of nature and man- 
. 2 „„ O08 
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N 
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ners which prevails there among Wo- 


men of faſhion, and makes them decline 


= 85 duty, extends equally to thoſe of 
lower rank: and it cannot be ſuppoſed 
| that what the call of Nature, not todpeak 
of love for the buſband, cannot effettuate 
in the Mother will be found in a hire- 
ng. who for a little money turns er 
on Child out of doors. But tho? it is 
true that a Nurſe may acquire by degrees 
the ſolicitude and tenderneſs of a Mo- 
; ther, yet as this comes lowly, and as 
habit takes the place of Nature, the neg- 
lected Child may.periſhin the mean time 


There reſults even from this: poſſible ad- 


vantage, an inconvenience which is itſelf 
ſuſfficient to deter a Woman of any ſenſi- 
| bility from giving away her Child to be 
= ſuckled by another: and this is to have a 
” ſtranger partaking with, or rather alie- 


nating from her the rights of a Mother; 


. to we vet Child love another Woman as 


* 


well, 
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ell, or better than herſelf; to perceive 


the affection it retains for its natural pa- 
tent a matter of favour, and that of its 
adopted one a duty: for is not the at- 
tachment of the Child the reward due to 
the tender cares of a Mother *? The 
many miſerable difeafes to which the 
lower claſs of Women in large cities 
are ſubjected, is another +cifon againit 
their being intruſted with fuch. an of- 
ficez diſeaſes which are often fatal to 
their little charges, or which taint their 
blood in a manner tllat they and their 
ſucceeding families may feel very ſeverely. | 
Children ſhould be ſuckled from nine to 
twelve months. There are ſeveral cir- 
eumſtances that may point out the pro- 
priety of weaning them about that time:: 
in many parts of Europe, and in all the 
Levant, Children taſte nothing but their 
Mother's milk till they are a year old, N 
which 1 in you is a good rule. The 


8 Rees. a 


call | 
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3 call of Nature would be waited for to feed 
1 them wich any thing more ſubſtantial. It 


is proper however to wean them by de- 


5 grees, and to make this and every ſabſe- 
quent alteration in their diet as gradual 
as poſſible, becauſe too ſudden tranſitions 


in this reſpect are often attended with 


the worſt conſequences. 


Writs a Child is fed by he Mo- 


2 ther 8 milk alone, it may be allowed to 

5 ſuck as often as it pleaſes. It is then 
under the peculiar protection of Nature, 
who will not neglect her charge, and in 


* 


this caſe provides againſt any inconveni- 


ency that may ariſe from the ſtomach be- 


ing over charged with too much milk, by 


5 making the Child throw up the ſuperflu- 
dus quantity; which it does without ſick⸗ 


neſs or ſtrainiug. | 
Ir a Mother does not fuckle bor own 


Child, it ſhoula be given to a Nurſe 
© newly delivered, whoſe conſtitution both 


8 


[ 
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of body and mind reſembles the Mother's 
as nearly as poſſible, provided that con- 
ſtitution be a good one. The Nurſe 
* ſhould continue to live in every reſpect as 


ſhe uſed to do. A tranſition from a plain 


diet conſiſting moſtly of vegetables, from 
A pure air and daily exerciſe, if not hard 


labour, to a full diet of animal food, fer- 


mented liquor, the cloſe air of a town, and 
a total want of exerciſe, cannot fail to 
affect the health both of the Nurſe and 
Child. «hs 


PEE attempt to bring} up a Child en- 


tirely by the ſpoon 1 is ſuch a violence of- 


fered to Na ature, as nothing but the moſt 
extreme neceſſity can juſtify. If a Child 
'was to be nouriſhed in this way by its 
own Mother's 8 milk alone, it would not 


anſwer. The action of ſucking like that 


of chewing occaſions the on of a. 
liquor i in the Child's mouth, which being 


intimately mixed with the milk, makes 
„3 
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 Busives. het there are een 


Cumſtances in che rearing of enten, 
in which, we apprehend, neither Inſtinct 
nor the Analogy of Nature: is  cxyninonly 
15 regarded. 
8 young Shall paturally delight 
to be in the open air, and in perpetual 
motion: But we fi ignify our. diſappro- 
bation of this intention of Nature, by 


8 o 


ing our infants moſtly to houſes, 


and Grarhing, them from the time they. 
are bon ag rightly as poſſible—This 

0 patural Inſtinct appears very ſtrong w When 
-we fee a Child: releaſed} from its con- 
finement, in, the ſhort. interval betwixt 
pulling. off its  day-cloaths, and ſwath- 
ing it again before i it is put to ſleep. The 


eyident tokens of delight, which the 


Uttle creature ſhews. in, recovering the 
| Tee uſe of its ** me ſtrong re- 


* 


— 


T 4 * 
Wekagce it diſcovers to be again + is 


to its bondage, one ſhould” think; would 


ftrike Sion of the cruelty and abſur- „ 
dity of chis practice, into the l ſtup id ; 
of Mankind. This confinement Boys: in | 


| fome degree, are foonet releaſed from 80 


but the faire] part of the Species ſoffer ic, 


in a manner, during . 
Some nations have fancied that Nature | 
did not give a a good ſhape to the head, 
and thought it would be better to mould 
it into the form of a ſugar-loaf. The 5 
Chinefe think a. Woman's foot much i 
handlomer if ſqueezed into a third part 
of its natural fize ; ſothie African nations 
have a like quarrel with the ſhape of the 


noſe, Which they think ought to be laid = 


& flat as poſſible with. the face. We 
gh at the folly and are ſhocked with 
cruelty of theſe barbarians, but think 
ws clear'caſe that'the natural ſhape 
of e, 8 cheſt is not t io Tons as 
1 „ we 
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HS 
- which, beſides tainting the breath, cuts 
Föͤff numbers of young Women by con- 
hy ſumptions ĩ in the very bloom of Hfe.— But 
Nature has ſhewn her reſentment of this 
practice in the moſt ſtriking manner, by i 
rendering above half the Women of 
faſhion deformed in ſome degree or 
---» other. Deformity is peculiar to the ci- 
- - vilized part of Mankind, and is almoſt ff « 
always the work of our own hands.—f : 
5 Re ſuperior ſtrength, juſt proportions iſ t 
-- .ahd agility of Savages are entirely the ef. i 
fects of their hardy education, of their 
luving moſtly abroad in the open air, and 3 
their limbs never. having ſuffered any « 
--:. +: confinement. — The Siameſe, J aponeſt, I t 
Indians, Negroes, Savages of Canada, 

5: "FRO Brazil, 0p molt of, the inh | 


(68). 
we can make it by the confinement of 
Stays.—The common effect of this prac- 

is obſtru&ions in the lungs, from 
he dot having ſufficient room to play, 
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| bitants of South America, 7. not ſwathe e 
. their Children, but lay them in a kind of © 
1 large cradle lined and covered with ſkins. _.. 
„or furs.. Here they have the free uſe of 
s ll their limbs,” which they improve ſo well, 
„chat in two or three months they . 


t about on their hands and knees, and in 
bes than a year walk without any aſſiſt- 
ance. Where Children are ſwathed, or 
ſo cloſely pinioned down in their cradles, 
that they cannot move, the? impulſive 
force of theſe internal parts of the body 
diſpoſed to increaſe, finds an. infurmount- 1 
able obſtacle to the moyements required .. 
to accelerate their growth. The Infant 
is continually making fruitleſs efforts, : 
| which waſte. its powers, or retard their 
progreſs. It is ſcarcely poſſible to ſwathe 
Children in ſuch a manner as not to give oe 
them ſome pain; and the conſtant endea- 5 
your to relieyethemlclyes from an uneaſy _ 
SEES Rouſſeau. e de Fn. 
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1 is a F cauſe of aeformmity 
When the fyathing | is tight, it impedes 
the breathing and the free circulation of 
wo blood, dirurbs the natural ſecretions, 


„ giſorgers the conſtitution in a yaricty 


3 . If a Child is pinianed donn in 


: perflyoys humour ſecrered in the mouth 
rom being freely diſcharged, it muſt fall 
don! into the ſtomach, where it oecalions 
various diſorders, eſpecially in time of | 
teething, when there is always a very great 
ſegretion of this fluid. Another incon- 


ow which attends this unnatural 


_ © confinement of Children, i 18 the keeping 
them from their natural action and exer- 
ciſe, which retards growth and diminiſhes 
the ſtrength of the body. It is pretended 
chat Children left thus at liberty, would 
alten throw themſelyes into poſtures de- 
ſruRive of the perfect conformation of 
_ * But if a FRO ever 781 into 
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a wrong ſituation, the uneaſineſs | it feels ; 
bon induces it to change its pot 
Befides, in thoſe countries where no fuch 
precautions are taken, the Children are 
all robuſt and well proportioned. | It is 
Hkewiſe ſaid, chat if Children were left to 


| the free uſe of their limbs, their reſtleſs 
neſs would ſubje& them to many exter- 


nal injuries; but tho' they are + heavy, 


; they' are proportionably feeble, and cannot 
move with ſufficient force to hurt them- 
ſelves. This however is the true. fource 
of that wretched Dlavery to which they 
are condemned. A child whoſe limbs 
are at liberty, muſt be conſtantly watched; 
but when it is faſt bound, it may be 
, thrown into any —_— 


Ir is of the utmoſt confequetice 1 to 5 | 


J Childrens health, to keep them per- 
: fectly clean and ſweet. The inhabitants 
A the t Eaftern countries, particularly 1 


1 Rouſſeau, 85 55 I Betts. „ 
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Turkey, ad the natives of Anais,” are. 
extremely attentive to this article. The 
confined dreſs of our Infants, renc ers a 


great degree of attention to cleanlineſs 
peculiarly. neceſſary. The cloſe applica- 


tion of any thing acrid to the delicate and 


ſenſible ſkin of an Infant, gives a very 
ſpeedy 1 irritation, and is one of the moſt 


frequent cauſes of Childrens crying. 


CHILDREN when very young never cry 


but from pain or ſickneſs, and therefore 
the cauſe of their diſtreſs ſhould be ac- 
curately enquired into. If it is allowed 


to continue, it diſturbs all the animal 


functions, eſpecially the digeſtive pow- 
ers; and from the diſorders of theſe moſt 


of Childrens diſeaſes proceed. The cries 


of a Child are the voice of Nature ſup- 


plicating relief, It can expreſs its wants 
by no other language. Inſtead of heark- 


” ening to this voice, we often ſtifle it by 
| N the little weerch” in a cradle, 


k 8 8 155 * 
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where the 8915 and violent motion Fon. 
founds all its ſenſes, and extinguiſhes all 
feelings of pain in a forced and unnatural. 
ſleep. Sometimes they are allowed to 
cry till their ſtrength. is exhauſted. oy 
Their violent ſtruggles to get relief, and 
the agitations of their paſſions, equally _ 
diſorder their. conſtitutions z and when a 
Child's firſt ſenſations partake ſo; much 
of pain and diſtreſs, and when the tur- 
balent paſſions are ſo carly awaked and 
exereciſed, there is reaſon to ſuſpe& they  — + 
may have too great an influence on the 
future temper. 5 

_ CriLprREN require a great deal of ery. ö 
particularly in early e nor ſhould it 
Never be denicd them. If they are allowed 15 
Iso be in conſtant motion when they are 
; awake, which they always chuſe to be, 
chere will be no occaſion for rocking them 
ia a cradle: but the ſleep which is . 
r exhauſted Nature finking to reſt after 
111üͤ 
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. Jong fits of crying, is often too o Jong and 
1 be e 
As Children n turn heir eyes 
| wk light, their beds or cradles ſhould 
de hghted from the feet in ſuch a way as 
both eyes may be equally expoſed to it. 
IHF the light is on one fide, the eye that is 
moſt frequently directed to it will become 
ſtrongeſt. This is . a 1 
; emale of ſquintingg 1 
"Tus ee of Children is 
principally owing to over-feeding, over- 
cloathing, want of exerciſe, and of freſh 
Air T. Though, as Was formerly obſerved, 
a young Child never cries but from pain 
or ſickneſs, yet the univerſal remedy ab- 
| ſurdly applied for all i its diſtrefes, 3 is giv- 
5 ing It 1 to eat or Cant, or Tack: 
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before! it cries for i it, the firſt ſenſations of 
hunger never being attended with pain. 


Indeed theſe 1 are ſeldom obſerved, 


becauſe Children are ſeldom ſuffered to 


be hungry. If they were regularly fed 


ng it 74 the cradle. If the wants and mo- 
tions of a child are attended to, it will be 
found to ſhew many ſigns of wanting food 


only thrice a day at ſtated intervals, at- 


ter they are weaned, the ſignal of return- F 


ing hunger would be as intelligible as if 
they ſpoke ; but while they are crammed 


with ſome traſh every hour, the calls of 
netural appetite can never be heard. 
Their food ſhould be ſimple and of eaſy 


digeſtion : 2 After they are weaned, till 


they are three years. old, it ſhould conſiſt 
of plain milk, panada, well-fermented 


bread, barley meal porridge, and at din- 3 5 
ner plain light broth with barley or rice. 


* 


All kinds of paſtry, puddings, cuſtards, 


ke, where the chief ingredients are un 


fermented 5 


3 


15 1 4 1 | 
he flour, eggs, = butter, tho 
generally thought to be light, lie reallo 


| heavier on the ſtomach than many kinds 


of animal food. Fermented liquors of 
every kind, and all ſorts of ſpiceries, arc 
improper. They give a ſtimulus to the 
| digeſtive powers which they do not re- 
quire, and by exciting a falſe appetite, 


overcharge them. Their drink ſhould 


be pure water. The quantity of Chil- 


drens food ſhould be regulated by their 
appetite, and as they always eat with ſome 


* eagerneſs full as much as they ought, 


whenever that eagerneſs ceaſes, their Food 

_ ſhould be withdrawn. 7 bn 
Taz pracl ice of putting many Wachs 
on Children, indulging them in ſitting 
over the fire, ſleeping in warm rooms, 
and preſerving them from being expoſed 
to the various inclemencies of the weather, 
| relaxes their bodies, and enervates their 
| 2 | minds, 


We; ” 
"=" 7 If Chüldden along with ſack? an 
effeminate education, are pampered with 
animal food, rich ſauces, and ſuch other 
diet as overcharges their digeſtive powers, 
91 become ſickly as well as weak. 
It is a great miſtake to think, a new- | 
born infant cannot be kept too warm. 


From this unfortunate prejudice 4 healthy 
Child is ſoon made ſo tender, that it can- 


not bear the freſh air without catching - 
cold. A Child cannot be kept too cool 
and loofe i in its dreſs. It wants lefs cloath- 


ing than a grown perſon in proportion, 


becauſe it is naturally warmer, as appears 


by the thermometer. This is univerſal 
among all animals. There are number- 
leſs inſtances of Infants expoſed and de- 
ſerted, that have lived ſeveral days in ſuch 


ſevere weather as would have killed moſt 


adults. They ſhould have no ſhoes or 
ſtockings ; at leaſt till they are able to 
run dad. . would 1 * 
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better proportioned, if they were never 
5 cramped with ligatures of any. Kind. Be- 
ſides, ſtockings are a very uncleanly piece 
of dreſs, and always keep a Child's legs 
moſt every hour. 


5 overflowing i in a Child, thar it loves to be 


purpoſes, as it has more to de and more 
N has in thirty years of any future 
| period. As the Child. advances 1 in life, it 

5 gradually loſes this activity; 0 and contracts | 


quiring no more motion than is neceſſary | 


leſs ſpirit which in infancy ſeemed to ani- 
mate Fry, Tang. 1 around it, contracts it- 


(46). 
learn to walk ſooner, and have hay limbs 


cold and wet, if they are not ſhifted al- 


Tux active e 18 fo . . ; 
in perpetual motion itſelf,. and to have 
every object around i it in motion. This 


exuberant activity 1 is given it for the wiſeſt 


to learn in the firſt three years. of life, than 


us powers more within itſelf, Nature re- 


for its preſervation. That lively ; and reſt- 


„ 
| K 


„ 
* 
? 
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elf i in "the heart of age, and firtks at « laſt 
into that calm and ſtillneſs Which cloſe . 
the latter days of human life. 

We ſhould indulge this active ſpirit and 
the reſtleſs curioſity of Children, by al- 
lowing them to move about at their plea- 
fure.. This exerciſe gives ſtrength, and 
agility to their limbs and vigour to their 
conſtitutions. They ſhould be allowed 


and encouraged to handle objects from 


their earlieſt infancy, and to aproach 

them themſelves as ſoon as they are able 
to move on their hands and knees. It is 
only by touch that we acquire juſt ideas 
of the figure and ſituation of bodies, and 
therefore we cannot be too early accuſ- 

tomed to examine by this ſenſe every viſi- 
ble body within our reach. All theſe _ 
purpoſes, however, are fruſtrated by Chil- 


drens being confined to their Nurſes arms 


tin they are able to walk alone. This 
confinement is likewiſe: ds apt to give a 
. | wilt 


, « i 


1 


. 48 . = - 
xwilt . to their ſhape, if the N le ls 
not particularly careful to carry then 


e equally | in both arms. Children ſhould 


never be aſſiſted in their learning to walk, 
by leading ſtrings. The only uſe of theſe 
is to ſave trouble to Nurſes, who, by al. 
76 lowing the Chitdren to ſwing | in them, of. 
ten hurt their ſhape, and retard their pro- 
greſs 1 in walking. They get fewer falls 
when they have 1 no ſuch artificial afliſtznce 


8 depend on; and they cannot be made 


We ſenſible roo carly, that they are never to 
expect: a ſupport i in doing: any thing which 


-  theyareableto do for themſelves. When 


Children have eſcaped from the hands of 
5 their Nurſes, and are able to run about 


and ſhift for themſelves, they generally do! 


| well. It is commonly thought that weakly 
5 Children ſhould not be put on their legs, 


2 eſpecially. if they are the leaſt bent or 


: _ crooked. But experience ſhews that crook- 
—— 0 ed MR wy ILY in time ee 922 ſtrai 
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"Wl by agent walking,” while Afale makes Z 
|" them worſe and worſe every day 5 
Ciries are the graves of the Nöten 5 
ſpecies . They would periſh in a fes, 
generations, if they were not conſtantly | 
| recruited from the country. Every cir- 
cumſtance points out the country as the 
proper place for the education of Chil- 
dren; the purity of the air, the variety 
of ruſtie ſports, the plainnef « of dier, the 
limplicity. and innocence of manners, all | 
concur to recommend it. Crowding, oo 
dren together in hoſpitals is extremely | 
pernicious to their: health, both from, the 
of eonſinement they ſuffer in them, and from 
Ut Bf the unwholſome airoccaſioned bythe num 
do der of people biving ; in the ſame. houſe. 
Rat it is ſtill more pernicious to confine _ 
8 thei, before they have attained their full 
1 and ſtrength, to ſedentary m2loy- 
ments, where yl breathe a 3 air, 
W 9 55 * 5 
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ad are 1 the free uſe of "im 
limbs. . The uſual effect of this confine- 


ment, is either to cut them off early in 
ie. or to render their conſtitutions weak WW 

_ .andſickly. The inſatiable thirſt for money, g 
3 not only hardens the heart againſt every I 
_ ſentiment of humanity, but makes Men WW , 
blind to that very intereſt which they 1 
fo anxiouſiy purſue. The ſame principles f 

- of ſound policy, which makes them ſpare of 

_. their. horſes and cattle, till they arrive at WW p. 
their full ſize and vigour, ſhould, deter- I ;, 
mine them to e a Ugo Sigur: to their of 
chte A t ue all 
Tho 5 ci, tht: 8 atten- itt 


tp to be paid to it in puny conſtitutions, 
yet it admits of a very great latitude in 
Children hardened hy labour, and daily 
e to the viciſſitudes of the weather. 
Is is impoſſible to ſay what the human bo 
dy may be brought to bear, i it ß gra 
. inured to the cp of ſea- 
fon 


| 
| 

1 
| 
1 
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bois and elements, to hunger, thirſt 1 
fatigue. Before i it hath acquired a ſettled 
habit, we may give it any we pleaſe with- 
out danger; but when 1 it is once arrived 4 
at its full growth and conſiſtence, every 
alteration is dangerous.” But the delicacy - 
| and luxury « of modern education deſtroys 
the foundation of this native vigour and 15 
I flexibility. Notwithſtanding the variety 3 
e Hof abſurd and unnatural cuſtoms that 
prevail among barbarous nations, they =: 
not ſickly as we are, becauſe the hardineſs 
of their conſtitutions enables them to bear 
all exceſſes. The women who inhabit the 
iſthmus of America are plunged in cold 25 
vater, along with their Infants, imme- 85 
in diately after their delivery, without any 5 
1 bad conſequence. All that claſs of diſ- 
ales which ariſe from catching of cold, 
r 4 ſudden check given to the perſpira- : 
on, is. found only among the civilized 
are hed ger prone 8 "mn ad Roman or! an 
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25 , "NG in at e of v war 7 hunting, 
Would plunge 1 into a river whilſt in a pro- 
fue ſweat, without fear and without dan- 


4 cold for its own. inhabitants. In col 
8 climates. ſhe has made exerciſe, and eye 
75 ; fatigue habitual to them, not only fron 
8 dhe neceſſity of their ſituation, but fro 

150 Choice, their natural diverſions being! 


J 


ger. A fimilar hardy education would 
wake vs all equally proof againſt the bal: 
" effeftsc of ſuch acc.dents. —The greatercare | 
We take to prevent catching cold by the { 
various. eontriyances of modern luxury, l 
he more we become ſubjected to it. We a 


| can guard againſt cold only by rendering { 
8 f ourſelves ſup perior to its in fluence.— Theie N 
5 3s 4 ſtriking proof c of this 1 in the VIgorous ye 
| <onffitutions of Children braced by tbeſſ e 


daily uſe of the cold bath; and ill ja 


172 _ Eronger, proof i in thoſe Children Who 90 ot 
_ _ thinly clad and without ſtockings or ſhes ge 
4 in, all ſcaſons and weathers. 


. Nature. never mace any country (0 


4 
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of che athletio and violent kind. But the» | 
ſoftneſs. and effeminacy. of modern man- 
bers has. both deprived vs of our natura! 

s defence againſt. the diſeaſes moſt incident 
de eur owm climate; and ſubjectec us ko 
d all the 1 inconveniencies of a warm ene, 

e particularly to that debility and morbid 
ze ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, which” 

lays the foundation of moſt of our Sas; | 
and deprives: us at the ſame time of the 
ſpirit and reſolution to ſupport them. 
Moſt of thoſe Children who die under two 
years of age, are eut off by the con- 
ſequence of teething. This is reckoned 

a patuirat and inevitable evil; but as all 

other animals get their teeth without dan- 

ger, there is reaſon to ſuſpect this is not 

2 naturabevil. The proceſ of Nature 
n breeding teeth is different from her 
uſual method of operatiſig in the 8 
body, which is without pin, or even ex- 
fang ay ſenſation. "Bu BO ng 
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alike teeth may be natu urally attended with 
| Gomepain andevena ſmall degree of fever, 
yet if a Child's conſtitution be perfectly 


1 and vigorous, probably neither of 
| theſe would be followed by any bad con- 
ſequence. Other animals facilitate the 


cutting of their teeth by gnawing ſuch 
bodies as their gums can make ſome im- 
pfreſſion on. An Infant, by the ſame me- 
chanical Inſtinct, begins very early to 
carry every ching to its mouth. As 


ſoon as this indication of Nature is ob- 
ſerved,” it ſhould be diligently followed 


by giving the Child ſomething to gnaw 


Which is inoffenſive, and which yields a 


little to the preſſure of its gums, as li- 
. root, hard biſcuit, wax candle, 


and ſuch like. A perfectly hardy body, 
ſueh as coral, does not anſwer the pur- 


poſe, nor will a Child uſe it, _ its 
n are in the leaſt oa 


Te 
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We. cannot help obſerving "Wy the very 
great prejudice Which Children of bet- 
ter rank often ſuſtain by 4 too early ap- af 
plication to different branches of educa- | 
tion. The moſt i important poſſeſſion that 
can be ſecured to a Child, is a healthy and | L 

a vigorous conſtitution, a chearful temper, OE To 
ads good heart. Moſt Tickly Children 5 
either die very ſoon, or drag out an un- 
happy life, burdenſome to themſelves, and : | 
uſeleſs to the public, There is nothing . 
indeed to hinder a Child from acquiring 
every "uſeful branch of knowledge, and 
every elegant accompliſhment ſuited to 
his age, without impairing his conſtitu- . 
tion 3 but then the greateſt attention muſt 
©, be had to the Powers of his body and 0 
„mind, chat they neither be allowed to 


5 languiſh for want of exerciſe, nor be ex- 

5 I crted beyond what they can bear. * 5 . 
5 ture brings all her works to perfection by 5 
hi 


a "na proceſs. Man, the laſt and 
E4 Tg W 
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at his by a very ſlow proceſs. In the 
8 early period of life, Nature ſeems Parti- 
cularly ſolicitous to increaſe and 1 invigo⸗ 
rate the bodily powers. One of the Pprin- 
_cipal inſtruments ſhe uſes for this: pur- 
poſe, is that reſtleſs activity which makes 
1 Child delight to be in perpetual mo- 
tion. The faculties. of the mind diſcloſe 
. themſelves in a certain regular ſucceſſion. i 
1 powers of imagination firſt begin o 
appear by an unbounded curioſity, aJove Nl * 
of what 1 18 great, ſurprizing, and mar- | 
- vellous, and, in many caſcs, of what is | 
. ridiculous. . The perception of what is 
5 beautiful in Nature does not come io 
- early. The progreſs of the affeCtions 1 is | | 


1 3 (056) 1 
. maſt perfect of her works below, arrives 


flower, At; firſt 17 are moſtly of. the 
ſelliſn kind, but, degrees, the heart 

; - dilatgs, and the 550 and pudlic alkecti a 

8 ons make their appearance. 5 The Pro- [ 
0 of * is , flow, In 

| 4 | childhood 


V 


* 
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childhood the mind can attend to nothing 


but what Keeps | irs active powers in con- 


ſtant agitation, nor can it take in all the , 


little diſcriminating circumſtances which 
are nece{fary to the forming a true * vi 


ment either of perſons or things. For 
this cauſe it is very little capable of en- 
tering into abſtract reaſoning of any kind 
till towards the age of manhood. It is 
even long after this period before anx 


juſtnefs of taſte can be acquired, becauſe 


this requires the moſt. improved uſe of the 
affections, of the reaſoniag faculty, and 
powers of imagination. 17 this is the 
order and plan of Nature in bringing 
Man to the perfection of his kind, it 
ſhould be the buſineſs of education re- 
ligiouſly to follow it, to aſſiſt the ſucceſ- 
five openings of the human powers, to 
give them their proper exerciſe, but to 
take care that they never be over-charged, 
18 2 8 18 to this rule, we 7 
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indeed accelerate the ſeeming maturity of 
our faculties, as we can rear a plant in . 
hot- bed, but we ſhall never be able to 
bring them to that full maturity which a 
more ſtrict attention to Nature could have 
brought chem to. This is, however, ſo 
üttle obſerved in the education of Chil- 
_ dren of better faſhion, that Nature is, 
IT almoſt from the beginning, thwarted in 
all her motions. Many hours are ſpent 
cxery day in ſtudies painfully. diſagree- 


able, that give exerciſe to no faculty but 


the memory, and only load it with what 2 
a probably never turn to either future 
8 pleaſure or utility. Some of the facul- 8 1 
ties are overſtrained, by putting them % 


upon exertions. diſproportioned to their 


ſtrength; others languiſh for want of be- 
ing exerciſed at all, No knowledge or 
improvement is here acquired by the free 


and ſpontaneous exertion of the natural 


POT it is * artificial and forced. 
Thus 


o n „ 


ö 


he (7, 5 
Thus health is often ſacrificed, by the 
body being deprived of its. requiſite exer- | 
ciſe, the temper hurt by frequent contra- 


diction, and the vigour of the mind im- 


paired” by overſtraining. The age of 


eee and gaiety is ſpent in the 


midſt of tears, puniſhments, and Maren 1 | 


| and this! 1s to anſwer no other end but to x 


make a child a Man ſome years before 


Nature intended he ſhould be one. It is | 


not meant here to inſinuate, that Chil- 6 


dren ſhould be left. to form themſelves 


without any direction or aſſiſtance. On 


the contrary, we are perſuaded they need 
the moſt watchful attention from their 


earlieſt infancy, and that they often con- 


tract ſuch bad health, ſuch bad tempers, 


and ſuch bad habits, before they are 


thought } proper ſubjects of education, as 
will remain with them, in ſpice of all fu- 


ture care, 48 long as they live. We only 
e to o peint out the 1 e of - 


5 0 5 

n ann in \ forfiking, the 

5 order i in which Nature upfolds the human 
powers, and of {acrificing. preſent. hapyi- ; 


— 


neſs to uncertain futurity. There is a 


5 kind of culture that will produce. 4 Man 
at freen with his; character and manners 


peerkectiy formed; but be is a litle Man; 


1 Wc bis s feeling big 


his faculties are cramped, and he is 4 
Ls pable of further 1 improvement. By a dit. 
ferent culture he might not perhaps ar- 

rive at "his full maturity till he and 

twenty; but then he would be by far the 
ſuperlor man, bold, active, and vigorou, 
_ withall his Powers capable of further en- 
latgement. . * he buſineſs.of edycation | is... 
indeed a very difficult; taſk. It requires 
an intimate knowledge of Nature, pad 
great addreſs, ro direct 4 Child, before 

he lias reaſon to direct himſelf, to ad 
him without bis being conſcious it, 
and to ſecure the moſt implicit obedience, 


l 


aſelr 40 * alllave. 7 
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bs i 11 
; Ks requires ES a conſtant warchfulnefs, 
ſuch inflexible ſteadineſs, and, at the 
fame time, ſo much tenderneſs and i. 
fection, as can ſcarcely be expected, but 
from the heart of a parent. Theſe few 
'obſervations are ſclected from 4 great 
| number that might be mentioned, to 
prove that many of the calamities com- 

ö plained of as peculiarly affecting the 
Human Species, are not neceſſary con- 
ſequences of our conſtitution, but are | 

= entirely t the reſult of our own caprice and 
folly, in paying greater regard to vague. 
| and ſhallow reaſonings, than to the plain 

| 4ifiates of Nature, and the analogous 
| conſt] itutions of other Animals — They 
are taken from chat period of life, where 

Inſtinet is the only active principle of our 

Nature, and conſequently where the ana- 

logy berween vs and other Animals will 

be found moſt complear. When our ſu- 

4 * and more —— faculties 


5 « 62 - 
gia to expand themſelves, the analogy 
becomes leſs perfect. Belldes, if we 
would enquire into the cauſe of our weak 


and ſickly habits, we muſt go back te to the 
ſtate of Infancy. The foundation of the 


evil is Iaid there. Habit ſoon ſucceeds i in 
the place of Nature, and, however un- 


worthy a ſucceſſor, requires almoſt equal 


regard. As years come on, additional 
cauſes of theſe evils are continually taking 


| Place, and diſorders of the body and 


| : mind mutually inflame each other. But 
this opens a field too extenſive for this 


place. We ſhall only obſerve, that "of 


' Decline of Human Life exhibits, gene- 


rally a ſcene quite | ſingular 1 in Nature — : 
„ gradual decay "of the more humane 


and generous feelings of tlie heart, as 


| well as of all our boaſted ſuperior powers 
1 imagination and underſtanding, till at 

laſt they are utterly obliterated, and leave 
wi] in a more helpleſs. and 19 fitua- | 
"tion 
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tion than that of any Animal La; _ 
is/ſurely. the moſt humbling conſideration 1 95 4 | 
to. the pride of Man.—Yet there Is the Vi 

greateſt reaſon to believe, that this me- = 
lancholy Exit is not our natural one, but | 
that it is owing to- caufes foreign and ad- I 
ventitious to our Nature.—There is the 1 
higheſt probability that if we led | patyral =_ 
lives, we ſhould retain to the 1; ſt the ful 88 
5 exerciſe of all our ſenſes, at leaſl the full - 
poſſeſſion of thoſe ſuperior faculties, which 
we hope will ſurvive with us in a future 
and more perfect ſtate of exiſtence.— =— 
There is no reaſon to doubt, but it is in 
the power of art to protect life even. 1 = 
yond the period which Nature has aſſigned = i 
to it. The enquiry. is important, but 
yet trifling i in reſpect of that Which leads "0 
us to QA means of enjoying it, hilde 
£ * e . FFF 
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bute to make HP" more ee and com- pit 
"> fartable. 2 bÞ : | ch; 


1 i riches, be reckoned an immediate 
_ bleſſing to Mankind. It is only the pro- 
per application of it to render them more 
happy that can entitle it to that Name. 


internal Senſes and Taſtes, unknown to 
other Animals. All theſe are. ere of 
8 5 1 os # 4 ” vo 
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" poſſeſs above the reſt of the Animal I ©* 


ation, are * principally derived from le 


_  Reafon, from the Social Principle, from IN 
1 Taſte, and from Religion. We ſhall pro- ſer 


ed to "enquire how: much theſe contri- ſte 


Wes er elf, nie A * Or 


Nature has furniſhed us with a variety of 


+ ah 


* 
pleaſure if properly cultivated, but with- 
out culture, moſt of them are ſo faint and 
languid, that they convey no gratification | 
tothe mind. This culture is the peculiar | 
province of Reaſon. It belongs to Reaſon | 
to analyze our Taſtes and Pleaſures, and 
after a proper arrangement of them. ac- 
cording to their different degrees of excel- 
lency, to aſſign to each that degree of cul- | 
tivation and indulgence which its rank de- 
Fl ſcrves, and no more. But if Reaſon, in- 
ſtead of thus doing Juſtice | to the various 
gifts of Providence, be unattentive to her 
charge, or beſtpw her whole attention on 
One, neglecting the reſt, and if, in con- 
ſequence of this, little happineſs be enjoy- 
ed in life, in ſuch a caſe Reaſon can with 
no great propriety be called a bleſſing. 
t us then examine its effects among 
WA ts it in the moſt eminent. 
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; among! Mankind,” nor fulpect that they 
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TR! att 1 advantages of Genius, and” 
a; ſuperior Underſtanding, are extremely 
obvious. One unacquainted with the real 
ſtate of human affairs, would never donbt 

of theiv ſecuting to their poſſeffors the 
moſt 558 ld and important ſtations 


G e A == 


could ever fall to Place them. at the head 


of all the uſeful. arts and 'profeſtic ons. If 
he were told this, was not the caſe, he: 


would” conclude it maſt be owing to the 
m_w_ or wickedneſs of Mankind, or to 


1 5 


dat ek Men were Mpfttel of Hicks na- 
rural ſtations and rank in life, But in fact 
it is owing to none of theſe cauſes. A 
ſuperior degree of Reaſon and Under: N 
ſtancling! not founc to fort a Man either 
8 for being a more uſeful member of fociery 
8 more happy, in himſelf.” Theſe talen 
! are uſually diffi ipated i in fuch a a Way, as ren. 
ders them "of no account, either to thi 
„ 2 n 
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melancholy: proſpect. A large library 


how few engage any one's attention? Such 


a5 are addreſſod to the heart and imagl 


nation, ſuch as paint life and mat 


* juſt colours and intereſting Etestzens; | 
and the very few. that give gentne des 
ſcriptions of Nature in any of her forms = 
arts; ate reid 
and adnnired. But the far mort nutte: 
$, productions of A 
id diz 
3 m n and Gly 5 


or of the uſeful and elegart 


uud Powers, profound-fyſtems än. 


only 46 —— of che pe =. 


impoteney of Human Underftanding, 
Yer many of the inventots of chefe ſyſterns ; 
diſcover the greateſt acuteneſs and depth 
* * half of which exer 


public or dhe poſſeſſor.— Tlds ; walte of 


dives a full view of it - Among the mul⸗ 
titude of books of which it is compoſedz 


Þ 


zerted on any of 


5 io . 
* uſeful or elegant arts of life, would 
5 have rendered their names immortal.--But 
„ it has ever been the mis fortune of philo-· 
e 12 Genius to graſp at objects which i 
„ Providence has placed beyond its reach, 
and to aſcend to general principles, and to 
build ſyſtems, without that previous large 
Collection and proper arrangement of 
facts, which alone ean give them a ſolid Il! 
foundation. N otwithſtanding this was + 
5 pointed out by Lord Bacon in the fulleſt 
and cleareſt manner, yet no attempts have Il 
| 4 been made to cultivate any one branch of I! 
uſeful philoſophy. upon his plan, except 
by Sir Iaac Newton, Mr. Boyle, and a few ff: 
others, f founders of the Royal Society.— 
_ Genus is naturally impatient. of reſtraint, | 
| Keen: and impetuous in its purſuits; it de- 
| lights therefore in building with materials 
. 4 which the. Mind contains within itſelf, or 
„ 2 AS; the: 3 can create at 
„ 1 "the 


1 6 y 
the improvement of any el art or 
ſcience, muſt all be collected from with - 
out, by ſuch flow and patient obſervation, 
as little ſuits the vivacity of Genius, and 
generally requires more bodily, activity 
than is uſvally found among philoſophers, 
Anosr the only pure productions of | 
the Underſtanding 1 that have continued to 
as command reſpect, are thoſe of Abſtract N 
t Mathematics. Theſe will. always be | 
ve valuable, independent of their applica- | 
of don to che uſeful arts. The exerciſe, 7 
pt I they give to the 1 invention, and the agree- 4 
W able ſurpriſe they excite in the Mind, by 
exhibiting unexpected relations of figures 
and quantity, are of themſelves natural 
ſources of pleaſure. This is the only * 
ſcience, the principles of which the phi- 
loſopher carries in his own mind; infallible 
principles to which he can ſafely truſt. '- 
Tno' Men of Genius cannot "wa APY — | 
ferters of method and ſyſtem, yer they | 
1 8 are 


( 


A the lr proper people to plan them 
opt, The Genius to lead and direct in 
philoſophy, is diſtinct from and almoſt in. 

dompatible with the Genius to execute. 


ord Bacon. Was à remarkable inſtance of 


this. He brought che Syſtematic: Me- 
| thodofcheSchoolmen, which was found. 
on Meraphyſical and often Nominal 


Subcilties, into deſerved. contempt, and 


Kid down a method of inveſtigation 
founded on the juſteſt and moſt enlarged 
views. of Nature, but which neitber him- 
ſelf nor ſycceeding philoſophers . have 

8 oy to put in ſtrict execution. 
Fos the reaſons above mentioned, it 


be found that ſearcely any of the uſe- 


fil arts 0 f life owe their 1 improvements to 

1 ; philoſoz 175 They have been princi- 
| ras oi 

0 the happy natural ſagscity of their 

4 private. praftitioners, ynacquainted with 


liged t 0, accidental diſcoveries, or 


* . by e 
1 3 has 
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Bs 
has f in a particular manner been the fate 
of Medicine, the moſt uſeful of all thoſe 
arts. If by Medicine be meant the art 
of preſerving health, and reſtoring it when 


Joſt, any Man of ſenſe and candor, who. 
has been regularly bred to it, will own 


that his time has been moſtly taken up 


with enquiries : into branches of learning, 
which 1 upon trial he finds utterly unpro- 
firable to the main ends of his profeſſion, 


or waſted in reading 1 uſeleſs theories, and 


voluminous explanations and commen- 
taries on theſe theories; and awill | ingenu- 
ouſly acknowledge, that every thing uſe- 
ful, which he ever learned from books in 
the · courſe of many years ſtudy, might be 
taught to any Man of common ſenſe and 
attention in alm 
that a ſew years experience is worth all 
his library,--Medicine | in reality owes mote 


0 t as many months, and 


to that illiterate enthuſiaſt Paracelſus, than 
405 all the > phyſicians who have wrote ſince | 
Fa ee, 


(n 


Sydenham, who owes his repuration en- 
| tirelytoagreat natural ſagacity i in making 
obſervations, and a ſtill more uncommon 
candor in relating them. What little me- 
dical philoſophy he had, which was as 
good as his time afforded, ſerved only to 
warp his Genius, and render his writings 

. more com plexed and tireſome. 


have uſually kept from enquiries of gene- 
ral utility to Mankind, is, that Agriculture, 
as a ſcience, is yet only in its infancy. —A 
mathematician or philoſopher, if he hap- 
pens to poſſeſs a farm, does not under- 
ſtand the conſtruction of his cart or ploygh 
ſo well as the fellow who drives them, nor 
is he ſo well acquainted. with the method 
of OR bly LO: to the * 


* * 7 a : - < * #7 a $ 
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che days of Hippocrates, if we except] Dr. 


Bur what ſhews in the firongett light 
at what an awful diſtance philoſophers [3 
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Tis with pleaſure, th; that we 
obſerve the Genius of a more enlar get 
philoſophy arifing, a philoſophy fubſcr- Rk 
vient to life and public utility. Since 5 
knowledge has come to be more gene- 5 
rally diffuſed, that ſpirit of free enquiry 


which formerly employed itſelf in theo- 15 


logy and politics, begins now to pierce 
into other ſciencies. The authority of an- 
tiquity and great names in ſubjects of | 

opinion 1 is leſs regarded. Men begin to 
be weary of theories which lead to no 
uſeful conſequences, and have no founda- 
tion but in the 1 imagination of i ingenious 
N Men. The load of learned rubbiſh, un- K 
Jer which ſcience has lien ſo long con- 
cealed, partly for the meaneſt and vileſt 
purpoſes, begins to be taken off, and 
there ſeems to be a general diſpoſition =o 
it Mankind to expoſe to their deſerved con- 
_ MWeempt, thoſe quackiſh and unworthy arts, 
which have ſo often. diſgraced literature | 


and 


r 


. 
and gen flemen of a liberal profeſſion. 
= 1 he true and only method of Promoting 


5 5 and [row wag * in a a language a as 
wart diveſted of technical terms as- the 
nature of the ſubject will admit. What 
renders this particularly neceſſary i is, that 
ſpeculative Men, who have a Genius for 
Arrangement, and for planning uſeful 
a enquiries, are very often, for reaſons for- 
_ .merly given, deficient in the executive 
| , part. The principles therefore of every 
| ſcience ſhould be explained with all. poſ- 
fible perſpicuity, | in order to render them 
more generally underſtood, and to make 
their application to the uſeful arts more 
ahh. Me have a firiking inſtance of the 
d effects of. this, i in Chymiſtry. This 
Aeience lay. for many ages involved in 
the deepeſt obicurity, concealed under a 
55 Janguage intelligible to none but a few 
"_lepts, * by: e N fre- 
9 duench 
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qt interwoven with the wildeſt reli- 
pious enthuſiaſm. . Boerhaave had the 


very high merit of reſcuing 1 it from this 
obſcurity, and of explaining, : it to the 
world in a language intelligible by eyery 


man of common ſenſe, Since that time, 

Chymiſtry has made very quick advances. 
The French philoſophers in particular 
have deſerved well of Mankind for their 
endeavours. . to. make this ſcience, and 


every branch of natural philoſophy, ſub- 
ſervient to the uſeful and elegant arts, 
and have the additional merit of commu- 


nicating their knowledge in the eaſieſt 


and moſt agreeable manner. Mr. Buffon 
bas got oply given us the beſt natural 
hiſtory, but, by the beauty of his compo» 


tion and elegance of his ſtyle, has ren- 
dered a ſubject, which, in moſt hands, 
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Tur ſame liberal and manly ſpirit of 
enquiry. which has ſhewn itſelf f in other 
branches of knowledge, begins to find 
its way into Medicine. Greater attention 
is now given to experiment and obſerva- 
tion; the inſufficiency of any idle theory 
is more quickly detected, and the pedan- 
try of the profeſſion meets with its de- 
ſerved ridicule. We cannot avoid men- 
tioning here, for the honour of our own 
country, that Pharmacy has been lately 
reſcued from a ſtate that was a ſcandal to 
Phyſic and common ſenſe, and brought 
into a judicious, conciſe, and tolerably 
elegant ſyſtem, Even Agriculture, the 
moſt natural, the moſt uſeful, and among 
the moſt honourable, becauſe moſt inde- 
pendent employments, which many years 
ago began to engage the attention of 
| gentlemen, is now thought a ſubject not 
unworthy the attention of philoſophers. 
Mr. du Hamel, who is the Dr. Hales of 
„ V 


"if 7 Ih 1 
F rance, has ſer a noble example i in this 
way, as he does in promoting every 
branch of knowledge connected with 
public utility... — | 

. NorawinG Sac more to te 
thy world. of the fruits of great parts, 
than the paſſion for univerſal knowledge, 
ſo conſtantly annexed to thoſe who poſſeſs 
them. By means of this the flame of Ge- 
nius is waſted in the endleſs labour of ac- 
eumulating promiſcuous or uſeleſs facts, 
while it might have enlightened the moſt 
uſeful arts, by concentrating its force up- 
on one object. Nothing more effectually 
checks this diffipation of Genius, than the 
honeſt love of fame, which prompts a 
Man to appear in the world as an au thor. 

| This neceſſarily circumſcribes his excur- 
ſions, and determines the force of his Ge- 
nius into one point. This likewiſe reſcues 
him from that uſual abuſe and proſtitu- 
tion of fine parts, the * or the Steat- 
eſt 


LS, 


1 Fo 7 

eſt part bf his time' in reatling, which is 
entirely the effect of lazineſs: ' Here the 
Mind is in a great meaſure paſſive, and be- 
comes ſurfeired with knowledge, which ir 

never digeſts: The memory is burdened 
with a load of nonſenſe and impettinence, 


while the powers of Genius and ot 


na for want of exerciſe. 

_ Haynes enen onſeqre 
418 ths public, Abi us next confide 

| elfedts ha hes. in en the bappine 

ond who dees volt of their time to 
we exerciſes of the Underſtanding) e 
far from being the happieſt Men. They 


: enjoy indeed the pleaſure” arilog from 


ik and difcovery of Frurh. Per- 
haps to the vanity ariſing” from” a con- 


* 


due of aperibr talents, makes 10 


inconſidelable part of their lap pine 
But tere ate n Hatieal Werkes of 
5 Pleaſur 
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5 ( 
pleaſure a which they are ima great. = 
meaſure” cut of, —All the public and 6 

cial affections, in common with ol ® 
e the Human Mind; if er 


People who: devote moſt of their time to · 
che cultivation of their Underſtandings,, 
noſt of courſe live retired. and abſtratted 


from the world. The ſocial affect one 
(choſe great ſources a eg 
cherefore vo ih, and — S. 
their. natural warm and vigor. The: 
private and ſe ih a ede 5 
not proportionably reduced!“ Eirvy' 14 ; 
Jealouſy, the moſt tor menting of all va FE 
ee i SR EA. - 1 


* 
of. Men. 


3 oſtraction . company is. 
carried far, it occaſions: great ignorance of 

hie and manners, and neceſſurily deprives 

a. Man of all thaſe little accompliſhments | 

and graces * are eſſential to po- - 
be „ led. 


beart. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 
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nde 51 elegant ſociety, and which Ne 
can only be acquired by mixing with the I by 
world. The want of theſe is often an I pt 
4 
W 
T 


| inſuperable bar to the advancement of 
perſons of merit, and proves therefore a 

| frequent ſource of their diſguſt at the II 
world, and conſequently at themſelves; ¶ ar 
for hp Man can be happy! in himſelf, who m 
5 thinks ill of every one around him. ol 
Tus general complaint of the negled th 
of merit, does not ſeem to be well founded. I pi 
It is unreaſonable for any Man, who lives 
detached from ſociety, to complain that 
his merit is neglected, when he never has 

7 made i it known. The natural reward of 
mere Genius, is the eſteem of thoſe who 

| know and are judges of it. This reward 
is never with-held. There is a like un- 
rreeaſonable complaint, that little regard is 
1 commonly paid to good qualities of the 


| as cam Xt 1 2 and 


can 


can therefore only PE ey of its 0 nels 
by viſible effects. There is a natural 121 


which true politeneſs principally CC 


This expreſſion may be counterfeired, ® 
and fo may obtain the reward due to ge- 
nuine virtue; hut where this natural index 
of a worthy character is wanting, or where 


there'is an outward expreſſion of bad diſ- 


judging from ſuch appearances. 


cun= ww r ea RS ad 


remarkable delicacy of conſtitution, and a 

e Ireculiar ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, 

1 1 chat thoſe who poſſeſs it, ſeldom 
0 n 0 


proper expreſſion of good affections, which 1 
ought always to accompany them, and * : 


poſitions, the world cannor be blamed wed 5 


Bap health is another common atten ; 
dant on great parts, when theſe parts are 
exerted, as is uſually the caſe, rather in 
a ſpeculative than active life, —It is ob- 
ſerved, that great quickneſs and vivacity | 
of Genius is commonly attended with a 


G life 
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3 neſs of (Se: 127 wig on on 
_ train of nervous complaints and low ſpi- 
its; which, render life # burden to the 
_. palleffar and ulcleſs to. the public, No- 
7 thing can effectually prevent this but ac- 


haatdons of the Mind from 
| | aGiduous 2 of the Min 


15 health, bat impaits the Genius itſelf; 
: by amuſement it always 
| favourite object with & 


uin a ſpeculative rather chan an active 
__ has, is its tendency to lead the Mind 
ino too deep 4 ſenſe of its own weakne\ f 
aud limited capacity. It looks into Na- 
1 ut; n too ang a6 oft diſcover 


0 


Uvity, regular exerciſe, , 


* 
en 
Meet, bot only ruins - the 


particular ſub 


[be properly unbent 
$. rcturns £0 its 


1 vigour. E 
Byr Las. of the principal mis 


inding, when exerted 
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2 4 uy "Y a 
ver) lere difficulties were” ſu 
i Seon Us 

its progreſs ſtopt by obſtacles eee 85 
inſurmountable. This naturally . 
« gloomy and forlorn $tepticfin, with 
poiſoris the chearfalneſs of the temper, 
and, by the hopeleſs proſpect it gives of 


and activity. This Sceptical Spirit, when 1 
carried into life, rendets Men of the beſt 

Underſtandings Ir 
they Examine with the greateſt accutkey 1 
all the poſſible confequences of a ſtep they = 
are to make in life, they « diſcover fo many = 
difficalties and chances ageinit chan, 


þ een ker hug 8 85 
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. ofſible contingences, a Man that would . 3 
eng * to the * ie or to himſelf, 
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improvement, becomes the bane of ſcience 


t fof buſitieſs. Wen 


l „ 
8 5 4 
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5 05 To the few, who. are judges Kn 


- ſhips. They will never unboſor 
. ſelves to one they are afraid of, e lay 
„ open cheir weakneſs to one they think has 
5 none of his own. For this reaſon ve 


if greate reat ſt. real e n for 
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muſt b be decifine im his reſolutions, fieady 
and fearleſs'i in putting them i in execution. 


Ws. ſhall mention, in the laſt place, 


TEE among. the inconveniences attendant on 
| ſuperior parts, that ſolitude in which they 
Place a perſon « on whom they are . 
0 even in the midſt of ſociety. 


. Gondewn'd i in Buſineſs or in Arts to OY 
Without a Second and without-a Judge *, 


he is an object of jealouſy and 
envy... The bulk of Mankind conſider 


7 him with that awe and diſtant regard that 


is inconſiſtent with confidence and friend- 


nly: find Men of Genius have thc 
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ſuch as e eh h ie -inferiors in 
point of Underſtanding, -good-natured, 
unobſerving people, with whom they can 
indulge. all their peculiarities and weak - 
neſſes without reſerve. Men of great abi- 
lies therefore who prefer the ſweets of 
ſocial life and private friendſhip to the 
vity of being admired, muſticarefully | 
conceal their ſuperiority, and bring then- 
ſelves. down to the level of thoſe they 
converſe with. Neither, muſt this ſeem to 
r de the effect of a deſigned condeſcenſion; 
at „ ee Ons ane 
d. pride than the other. 
n. Tunus we have ewe 0 point „ 
ay out che effects which the faculty of Reaſon, 
. that boaſted characteriſtic and privilege of 
ve the Human Species, produces among. thoſe . 
the who poſſeſs it in the moſt eminent degree: 
and from the little influence it ſeems to 
have in promoting either public or private. 
good, we are „ that Pro- 
„ n 3 . 
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n pech from! ke, in oder ro 
Patte u certain balance and equa 
Certain it is that Vir. 


in ſome meaſure * bim « 


EC 


Mankind, Which was 
which unites them into ſocieties, and at- 
taches them t to one another by — 


off the ure heart- 
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the! beſt Underſtanding poſſeſſed it * 
quently in a! ver) ry infe 1 25 degree to the 
reſt Wiklegkinds but it was at the fame | 


7 e | 
exercifed among che vale ang the main: 
edi perſons of this character ſometimes de- 
rive — for no nl 7 
men | 


en l Ka ee be Seeed 
Principle is warm and vigorous among. 
them. Eren dae 4 novcarried to 


tions of frietidſhip, nkinh'- fo y 
5 E. 2 the minds of young people, and 


| we look round u. us into ee 
Re correſponding to them, except 
among an happy few in the ſequeſtered 
ſoenes of life, far rer oved from the pur. 


T7 ſuirs of intereſt or ambition. Theſe ſen- 


dude, treat by 
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 timents of friendſhip are original and ge- 

nuine productions of warmer and happier 
 elimes, and adopted by us merely out of 
vanity. The ſame obſervation may be 
applied to che more delicate and intereſt. 
ing attachment between the ſexes. Many 

of our ſex, who becauſe poſſeſſed of ſome 
learning affame-the tone of: ſuperior wiſ- 
ent with great ri- 
 dicule, 28 a weakneſs below the dignity 
of a Man, allow no kind 5:28 but 


1 1 89, N 
Animal Creation. They wn 
that the fair ſex are uſeful to us, and a 

very few will deign to conſider ſome ' = 
Fes as. reaſonable and agreeable com- 
panions. But it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther this is not the language ot an heart 
inſenſible to the moſt refined and exquiſite 
pleaſure Human Nature is capable of en- 
joying, or the language of diſappointed | 
Pride, rather than of Wiſdom and Na- 


ture. No Man ever deſpiſed the ſex who 5 a 
was a favourite with them, nor did any, 


one ever ſpeak contemptuouſiy of love, 's 
who was conſcious of loving and being 
beloyed by a Woman of merit. The at- 


tachment between the ſexes | 18 a natural N 


principle, which forms in a conſiderable 
degree the happineſs of Human Life in 
every part of the world. As the power 
of Beauty in the Eaſtern countries is ex- 
tremely abſolute, no other accompliſh- 
ments are Gangs neces ry to the Wo. 
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men, but ſuch as are merely erſot 


They amg ent of Were ee by ie moi 


cruel exertion of power, from all oppor- 
tunities of improvement, and paſs their 


vein a lonely and ignominious confine- 


- 


| were only! made to be dome 
and the flaves a wedelt 
PAS: EIDOS. their 


with human ſociety. The caſe is very 
different in this climate, where the power 
el Beavty/is very limited. Love with us 
ds / bur à feeble paſſion, and generally 
bi yields eaſily to intereſt, ambition, or even 
vanity, that paſſion of a little mind And a 
cold heart; as luxury therefc 
among us, love muſt be extinguiſhed 
among people of better rank alrogether. 
To give it any force or permanency; we 
muſt connect it with ſentiment and eſteem. 


e advances 


Bar it is not in our power to do this, if 


ve niet dhe Women aa Children. If ve 


impreſs their minds with a belief * they 


Ji to N ee 1 we- uſ 
them in a more liberal and generous man- 
ner, a decent pride, 2 conſcious ee 4 
and a ſenſe of their own worth, will na- 
turally make them exert themſelves to be 
hat they would with to be thought, and 
are entitled to be, our companions and 
friends, This however they can never 
accompliſh by leaving their own natural 
characters, and aſſuming ours. As the 
tuo ſexes have very different parts to ak 
in life, Nature has marked their charac- 
ters very differently; in a way that quali- 
fies them beſt to fulfil their reſpective 
duties in ſociety. Nature intended us 
to protect the Women, to provide for 
them and their families. Our bufineſs is 
without doors. AN the rougher and more 
laborious parts in the great ſcene of hu- 
man affairs fall to our ſhare. In the 
_ wy fheke, we "RAVE vecafion for our 
* | * 


| | i To 
ani bodily ſtrength, 28 perſonal. 
courage, and more enlarged powers of 
Underſtanding. The greateſt glory of 
the Women lies in private and domeſtic 
life, as friends, wives, and mothers. It 
belongs to them, to regulate the whole 
ceconomy of the family. But a much 
more important charge is committed to 
them. The education of the youth of 
both ſexes principally devolves upon the 
Women, not only in their infancy, but 
35 during that period, in which the conſtitu- 
tion both of body and mind, the temper 
and diſpoſitions of the heart, are in a 
great meaſure formed. They are de- 
ſigned to ſoften our hearts and poliſh our 
manners. The form of power and au- 
thority to direct the affairs of public ſo- 


Cieties and private families remains in- 


deed with us. But they have a natural 
defence againſt the abuſe of this power, 


"Fu by: chat ſott and e addreſs, which 


n | ; enables 
aw weſt „ F a 
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enables ** to controul it, and often * 
transfer it to themſelves,.. tral nad a; | 
lx this view, the part which Women ; 

4 hate to act in life, is important and re- 
ſpectable, and Nature has given them all 
the neceſſary requiſites to perform it. 
They poſſeſs, in a degree greatly beyond 
us, ſenſibility of heart, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and gentleneſs of manners. They 
are more chearful and joyous. They 
have a quicker diſcernment of An en 8 
They have a more lively fancy, and greater 
delicacy of taſte and ſentiment; they are 
better judges of grace, elegance and pro - 
priety, and therefore are our ſuperiors in 
ſuch works of taſte as depend on theſe. 
If we do not conſider Women in this ho- 
nourable point of view, we muſt forego in 
à great meaſure the pleaſure ariſing from 
an intercourſe between the ſexes, and along fi 
with, this, the joys and endearments of 
domeſtic life. Beſides, in point of ſound. 
* we ſhould either 1 a rot: the Wo- 
WE 
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nb off ter ot? ir ere 
them an important truſt, we ſhould qualify 


E them for the proper diſcharge of it; if we 


give them liberty, we ould guard againſt 
their abuſe of it; and not truſt 46 intirely 
as many of us do to cheir inſenſibility or 
their religion. A Woman of a generous 
ſpirit, if ſhe is treated as a friend and an 
equal, will feel and gratefully return the 
obligation; and a"Man of a noble mind 


Vill be infinirely' more gritified with the 


attachment of 's Wotnan of merit, than 
DET with the e e of a del ”= dent weak a 
| ſlave. N 9 3 * b +47 Be " 5 
Iv we ns Wah the other "IM 
=. we'enjoy as Social Beings, we mall find 
many delicacies and refinements Aditired. 
by ſome, which others, who neverfelerh m, 
treat as viſionary and romantic. It is no 
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than it is in others, but exerciſe and 


* 2 


buſineſs of philoſophy. to ſearch! into the 
proper. methods of cultivating and im- 
proving them. This ſtudy, which makes 
a conſiderable part of the philoſophy of 
life and manners, has been furprizingly 5 

neglected in Great Britain. Whence is it 
that the Engliſh with great natural Genius 

al ee and ay. 1 Good- 3 


but this is not ſo great as at firſt viewit 
ſerms to be. Human Nature conſiſts o 
the ſame principles every where. In forme 
people one principle is naturally. ſtronger F 


per culture will do much to ſupply the _ 
deficiency... The inhabitants of cold ck. 
mates having leſs natural warmth and ſen- 
ſibility of heart, enter but a little way 
into thoſe refinements; of the Social Prin · 
ciple, in which Men of a different temper 
delight... _ But if ſuch- refinements. ate 
capable of affording to the Mind innoceng 
and ſubſtantial pleaſure, it ſhould be the 


* 


: . —— 
nels of "TOP blefſed with 2 and li. 
berty, are rather a melancholy and un- 
happy people? Why is their neighbour: 
ing nation, whom they deſpiſe for their 
ſhallowneſs and levity, yet awkwardly 
imitate. in their moſt frivolous accom- 
pliſhments, ern in 2 and ſlayery! 


C 


5 fulneſs and viwacity vein any people 
upon earth, but ſtill much is owing to 
their cultivating, with the greateſt care, 
all the arts which enliven and captivate 
the imagination, ſoften the heart, and give 
ſociety its higheſt poliſn; while the other 
is immerſed in a ſevere and ſupercilious 
Philoſophy, which ſeems to make them 
too wiſe to be happy. In conſequence of 
this, we generally find in Britain Men of 
ſenſe and learning ſpeaking | in a contemp- 
tuous manner of all-writings addreſſed to 
the imagination and the heart, even of 
mes as. STA: 3 ** of life 


J Coe e Awvwos cad. ˙ 2. ooo . 4 


and manners. Bur beſides the additi 
vigour, which theſe give to the powers . 7 
the imagination, and the influence they 
have in rendering the affections warmer 
and more lively, they. are frequently of 
the greateſt ſervice in communicating a 

knowledge of the world; 3 knowledge | 

dhe moſt important « of a any to one ho is 

J live in it, and would wiſh to act his 
| part with propriety and dignity. Moral 
painting is undoubtedly the higheſt, ane 
moſt. uſeful ſpecies of Painting. . 
execution may be, and generally i is, very : 
wretched, and ſuch as has the worſt effects ö 
in miſleading the judgment, and debauch- 

ing the heart; but if this kind of writing © 
continues to come into the hands of Men 
of Genius and worth, no room ill be 
„est for this complaint, > 
0 Trznz 1 is a remarkable . be- 5 
een the Engliſh. and French in their 
e Take of focial life, The ne ea 1 
N *' * Frans 
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4 955 knee, in in periods of lie, and even in 
che moſt advanced age, never aſſociate * 
—  withone another, but ſpend all the hours | ' 
| that eanbe ſpared from bufineſs or ſtudy ! 
1 With the ladies, with the young, the gay, ! 
and the happy. It is obſerved, that the 
People ef this rank in France Ive longer, i } 
i and, what's of much greater confequence, n 
ll live more happity, and enjoy their faculties ff Þ 
| SES of Body and Mind more entire, in old age, i © 
al than any people in Europe, In Great Bri- E 
nun we have certain notions of propriety l 
| ang decorum, which lead us to think the I © 
as 


Prench manner of ſpending their hours pl 
3 RT of freedom from bulineſs extremely ric m 
Culous. But if we examine very atten- In- 
F tively into theſe ſentiments of propriety, iſ ": 
= we ſhall not perhaps find chem to be buik d: 
on a very ſolid foundatior 
chat it is proper for . of the fame 
Ae, of the ſame ſex, of fimilar difpoſ- 
Lions INE * to "aſſociate 1325 
But 


n 
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Jas « tem ne fp be dine by | 
If we conſule Nature and com- 5 

mon — BY we ſhall find that the true 0 

propriety and harmony of ſocial life de- 

pends upon the connection af 5 

Jof different diſpoſitions and characters, 

judiciouſly blended together. - Nature has 

| | made no individual nor any claſs of peo- 

ple independent of the reſt of their i 

cies, or ſufficient far their own happineſs. 

Each ſex, cach charafter, each period of 

life, have their ſeveral advantages and 

diſadvantages, and that. union is the hap- 

r pieſt and moſt proper, where. wants are 

M. mutually ſupplied. The fair ſex ſhould 

n- Naturally expect to gain from. our con- 

ty, Jverſation, knowledge, wildom, and . 5 

i I dateneſs; and they ſhould give us in e- 

change, humanicy, politeneſe, chearful- 

neſs, taſte, and ſentiment. The levity, . 

he raſhneſs and folly. of early life, is s = © 

46k with the gravity, the Caution. 

9 and 


. 1 1000 | 
= and the wiſdom of age; while the timi. 
= dity, coldneſs of heart, and languor in. 
gent to declining years, are Tupported 
=_ and affiſted by the ney. polp the 2995 
a che vivaciy of youth,” * 
i _  Orp people would find great advan 
1 tige in aſſdeisting rather with the young 
than with thoſeof their own age. Many 
=. cauſes contribute ro deſtroy chearfulneſ 
5 


— — 
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in the decline of life, beſides the natural 
| -  _ "decay of youthful" vivacity. The fey 
ſurviving friends and companions are 
then dropping off apace; the gay prof 
Wn "that ſwelled the imagination in 
more early and more happy days, are then; 

- _ _"vaniſhed, and along with them the open, 0 
=o $ 8 unſuſpicious temper, and tha 
1 Warm heart which dilated with benevo 


lence to all Mankind. Theſe are ſucceed . 
ed by gloom, diſguſt, ſuſpicion, and Ji; 


the ſelfiſh” paſſions Which ſour the ten 
= and contrabt the heart, "When ol 
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people Feten only wh. one ae N 
they mutually increaſe theſe unhappy. diſ- 8 . 
politions, by brooding over their diſap- ©: 
pointments, the degeneracy of the times, 
and ſuch like chearleſs and:uncomfort- | 
able ſubjects. T he conxerſation of dung 
people diſpells this gloom, and commu-; 
nicates a chearfulneſs, and ſomethin 5 


perhaps which we do not fully under- 
ſtand, of great conſequence to health and 
the prolongation of life. There is an uni- 
verſal principle: of 1 imitation among, Man- 


kind, which diſpoſes them to catch in- 
ſtantaneouſly, and without being con. 
ſcious of it, the reſemblance of any acc. 
tion or character that preſents ſelf. This 
diſpoſition we can often, check bythe | 
force of Reaſon, or the aſſiſtance of 1 

polite impreſnons: at other times, it is 
inſurmountable. We haye numberleſs ex- - 

amples of this in the ſimilitude of. cha- 
tacter and manner induced * people 5 
ds 1 a” * | 
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5 Kring much together, in che ſudden e com. 
i riunicatipas of tetror, of "melancholy, 
joey, of the military ander, when Ele 
cen be aflighed for thefe emotions, The 
— © colnmunieation of nervous diforders, ef. 
_ Oy 
ff ſo AO chat I has Nen re 
7 86 P 10 explain the nature of this 
mental infection; bur it is 2 fact well 
etlablied, chat ſuch a thing exiſts; and 
> that thote is fuch X x principle i in Nature a as 


N bie gde. 


bophy, is far from eneying or proving a 
N check on the innocent pleaſures of young 
people, and particularly of his own Chil- 


ght to the Walen opening of the Tima- 
geination and the dawn of Reaſon; he 
1 e EY” A feerer Ne Oy into 


(wo) 
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raft.” We will 


ee who enters a this Chil 


dren. On the contrary he attend with de- 


. their 
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1H E advantages 33 to Man- 
I. kind from Taſte, by which we un- 
derſtand the improvement of the powers 
of the Imagination, are confined to a very 

ſmall number. The ſervile condition of 
the bulk of Mankind requires, conſtant 
labour for their daily ſubſiſtence. This 


of neceſſity deprives them of the means of 


Oy, improving the powers either of Imagina- 


1 tion ot of Reaſon, except ſo far as their 
_ particular employ ments make fuch an im- 


| provement necelary. Yet there is great 
_ reaſon to think the Men of this claſs the 
- happieſt, at leaſt ſuch. of them as are 


1 above Want. If they do not enjoy the 


pleaſures ariſing from. * Proper cul- 
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1 106 y 5 
cue W the higher powers of wei N. 
ture, they are free from the miſery con- 

| ſequent upon the abuſe of theſe powers.” 

They are likewiſe in full poſſeſſion of one 

great ſource of human happineſs, which 

is good health and good ſpirits. Their 7 
ſpirits never languiſh for want of exerciſe, 
or want” of a purſuit, and therefore the 

tædium vitæ, the inſupportable liſtleſf. 

neſs atiſing from the want of ſomething 

to wiſh or OY" to N * Oy" 
among "AM 

Zur even among thoſs to 8 an 1 
fortune gives ſufficient leiſure and oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of Taſte, 


we find little attention given to it, and = 


conſequently- little pleaſure derived from 


eultute muſt rear them, or they will never 


become a ſource of pleaſure. The only 


cultivazed f in n Und, are. thoſe of the 


8 * IT | 5 N fe |  under- 5 
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powers of the Mind, that have been much b 
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"aan One un . conſequence 
of this has been to diſſolve the natural 


union between Philoſophy and the fine 


arts, an union extremely neceſſary to their 
improvement. Hence Muſic, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, have been left in 
the hands of ignorant artiſts unaſſiſted 4 
Philoſophy, or even an axquaintance * 
dhe works of great masters 
The productions of purely natural 1 
ius are ae f great and ſurpriſing, 
but are generally attended wich a wild- 
neſs and luxurianey inconſiſtent with "J 
Taſte. It is the buſineſs of philolophy to 
analyſe and aſcertain the principles f 
every art here Faſte is concerned; but 
this docs not require a philoſopher to be 
maſter of the executive part of theſe arts, 


or to be an inveritor in them; His: buſi- 
neſs is to direct the exertion of Genius in 
ſuch a manner that its productions may 
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* 1 lately that any attempt was 


made among us to analyſe the principles 
of beauty, or of muſical ex preſſion. And 
irs having been made ur ee owing . 
o the accident of two eminent artiſts, the 
one in Painting *, the other in Muſic+, 
having a philoſophical ſpirit, and apply- 
ing it to their ſeveral profeſſions. Fheir 
being eminent maſters and performers, 
was undoubtedly of fingular advantage to 


them in writing on theſe ſubjects, but was 


by no means ſo eſſential as is generally 
believed. Mr. Webb, who was no pain- 
ter, has explained the principles of Taſte 
in Painting with an ener and: perſpk-. 
cuity, which would have done honour to 
the greateſt maſter. He ſhews at the ſame 
time, chat if we are wholly guided by the 


prejudice of names, we no longer truſt our 


own 1 dat we n N RINE: 
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5 bt which we do not ſee; and under⸗ 


55 f value that which we do 3 and chat diſ- 
tteſſed between authority and. conviction, 


of an art, 


e become gigulted wich the difficulty 
5 which is pe Raps of all rs 

tte moſt eallly underfta6d,” becauſe it is 

"the moſt dicedt and wangen adi 


I Fs 


10 the ſenſes. 
Iris beni but very l ek 5 
. philoſophy bas condeſcended ta be- 
ſtow any attention on poetry or compo- | 
ion of any kind. 1 he genuine ſpirit 
of criticiſm is but Juſt beginning to exert 
0 itſelf. The conſequence has been, that 
mn theſe atts have been entitely under 
The dominion of faſhion! and caprice, and 
therefore have not given that high and 
laſting pleaſure t to the Mind, which they 
would have done, if they had been exer- 
| Lied in 4 wr Tgrecable: Nature and 


15 109 * 
"Favs in painting, the fabjett is ws” 
| Keldem ſuch as has any grateful influence _ 
on. the Mind. 'The deſign and 5 | 
28 far as the mere painter is concerned, 
is often admirable, and the taſte of imi- 
tation! 1s highly. gratified, but the whole : 
piece wants meaning and Expreſſion, =. 
| What . bas 18 trifling, and often ex- 
tremely difagreeable. It is but ſeldom | 
we ſee Nature painted in her moſt amiable. *; 
8 graceful forms, i in a way that may ca- k-, 
tivate the heart and make it better. On 
the contrary, we often find herin ſituations | M0 
the moſt unpleaſing to the Mind, in old 
age, deformity, diſcaſe, and idiotiſm. The 
Dutch and many of the Flemiſh com- 1 
18 N her in the loyeſt and moſt bs 
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nius 7 painting is e 2 . 5 
ſtituted to the purpoſes. of the moſt def. 
picable ſuperſtition.— Thus the Mind is 


e in i: ese which this 
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5 nt art is 10 admirably fitted to con- 
Abs vey; 3 3 agreeable effect of the imita- 
tion being counteracted and deſtroyed br | 
the unhappy choice of the ſubject. 

Tux influence of Muſic over the Mind, ; 
bs perhaps greater than that of any of the 
| fine arts. It is capable of railing and 
1 TOM every paſſion and emotion of the il | 
wok Let the real effects produced by 4 

By jt are inconſiderable. This is entirely 
owing to its being in the hands of prac- 
tical Muſicians, and not under the direc- 
tion of Taſte and Philoſophy : For in 
erdertogiveMaſic any extenſive influence 
over the Mind, the compoſer and per- 
former muſt underſtand well the human 
heart, rhe various aſſociations of the paſ⸗ ; 

.  fions, and the natural tranſitions from 
donne io another, ſo as to enable him to 
dFCeotamand them in conſequence of his Kill 
f in e e . | 
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of a trade are far different from the en- 


No Wach ever flouriſhed, * it 
was confined to a ſet of Men who lived 
by it as a profeſſion. Such Men have pur- 
ſuirs very different from the end and de. 
fign of their art. The intereſted views Ii 


larged and liberal proſpects of Genius 
and Science. When the knowledge ot 
an art is confined in this manner, every 8 
private practitioner muſt attend to the 
general principles of his craft, or ſtarve. 
If he goes out of the common path, he 
is an object of the jealouſy and abuſe f 
his brethren, and among the reſt of Man- 
kind, he can neither find judges nor pa. 
tons. This is particularly the caſe * 
the gelighiful art we are ſpeaking of, 
which has now become a Science ſcarcely 
underſtood by any but a few compoſers | ; | 
and performers: They alone direct the 


public T afte, or rather diftate to the world 


what "they. ſhould 95 and be bor by” 


o 4, 8 a 
* 14 
of 


+ 3 k Xt, With, 


9 
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1 99 and which the vanity of wok apt 
5 AR them acquieſce in, leſt otherwik 
they ſhould be ſuſpected to want Taſte 
and knowledge in the ſubject. In the 

mean time Men of ſenſe and candor not 
finding that pleaſure in Muſic, which they 
were made to expect, are are above diſſem- 
bling, and give up all pretenſions to the 
leaſt knowledge in it. They are eyen 
modeſt enough to aſcribe their inſenſibi- 
ty of the charms of Muſic to their want 
of a good ear, or a natural Taſte for it, 
and they find the Science ſo complicated, 
that they do not think it vorth the trou- 
ble it would coſt them to acquire an ar- 
tißcial one. But before they entirely 

© forego one of the moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments in life, not to ſpeak of it in an 
Mt higher ſtyle, it would not be improper to 
enquire a lirtle more particularly into the 

" _ - ſubje&t., We ſhall therefore here beg 
* 15 5 leave to enquire. into ſome. of the firſt 
pri 
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Mose: i ry SEE E (HINA Fi by 
far as they*%lfeRtthic MEE NEGRR-ih- 
depeitlent of cuſtniß haf cone ted vers 85 
tam duns of tote; Witt certamr 5 
of the Md? Meifbre of proportion ir) 
ſounds has ix IIe its foundation" im NA“ . 
turk. Thus certain tonts*afe. nat * 
adapted te ſolemn, piaintive and m Fx 
falſubje&s3-.ard * the? movement is 4 * 


arte, and the moyement ig a 1 

Sounds likewiſe affect the Mind, 4 
 tiepntetlond|o: fofttirohgle or · fr oth, 
diet Atom" therconfidefation* of tel 


ilk b ahr dont ate Pied uad bath. 5 
in .xhi6dgh they dende var 5 
bur oagprindendhefir, The effet. 
ede atmen dran ino rowfingt and „ 
Mind 1 . _ . 
1 | 
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; 3 no variety. of notes; PE ah, . 

85 fect indeed here depends much on the 
Proportion. and meaſure of the notes. 
Mxropy conſiſts in the agreeable woe 1 
2 ceſſion.. of ſingle ſounds.— The melody 

that pleaſes i in one country does not.equal- 
ly: pleaſe in another, though there are cer- | 
tain general principles which univerſally 
regulate it, the ſcale of Muſic being the 
ſame in all countries. Harmony conſiſts 
in the agrerable effect of | ſounds; differ- | 


ing in acuteneſs produced together; the 
15 general ien of it are i 
| fixed. ** . „„ WT; 0 1 N 5 


| Ou "TY of Mui is is to communicate 
| pleaſure, but the far nobler and more 


important is to command the paſſions 


and move the heart. In the firſt view, it 
=. ent, well fitted to 
Zis an agrecable relaxin to the e Mind 


is an innocent amuſe o 


v-. 
from the fatigue. of ſtudy or buſineſs. — 
; . 0 1 oh * 4 2 6 —_ -—_ a? | 
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In the other, it is one of the + moſt a 
e 1 

Music has always 858 0 an art of mote 
importance among uncultivated than a- 
mong civilized nations. Among the for- 
mer we always find it intimately con- 
nefted with poetry and daneing; and it . 
appears, by the teſtimony of many an- 
cient “ authors, that Muſic, in the origi- 
nal ſenſe of the word, comprehended me- 
lody, dance, and ſong. By theſe almoſt all 
barbarousnationsinevery age, andin every . 
climate, have expreſſed all ſtrong emotions 
of the Mind. By + theſe attractive and TK 
powerful arts they celebrate their public . 
ſolemnities; by theſe they lament their 
private and public calamities, the death 
ol friends or the loſs of warriors; by theſe 
> Wl united, they expreſs their joy on their 
d narriages, harveſts, huntings, victories; 
— prais ine great actions of . gods and : 
2M . run Athenæus. OS, Brown. 

' fi 5 * „ / heroes. 
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. n, or to ſuffer death andhtorments 
neben e 
bs che earliefly periods of the. Grepk 
© Nlates, dei mod ancient; maxiins, elbe: 
x _ tations, anch laws, and evep . their hiſtory, 


were wripten in. vxxſa, cba eee 
were accompanigh. by, dance, ang: ſong, 


and their: exlicieracles.erredglivercd.in 
1 verſę anddaſung 


;by.ths frieſtor — 
tore cpi with Perg, cr :antinued t 


"=. be.che.chablified, vehicle, of allah lea 

—  Ingeppincipleanotrahie andip 
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5 e Ghuldren, | Hence, we 
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Themiſtocfes came th be repröachiec with 15 


un uf Cyiteche were Atkribüted by the 
_ mightily Rates üb dhe Heglett of. 
Mule; ner wis the vepröuch tren, i. 
hee days, un och as Wert iHGraht Uf | 
*he Art, without 4 juſt Toundation ; be- 
caſe this ig Tuner ihpHed a gettral de- 
Aeltney in the wee great cles of _— 
dation; region nf6rals, And polity. 

I Such was the enlarged Nature r 
aneierrt Mofic W Pl education, 
und net a mere preſi cx 
be knging art, bs have Been Very pee. 
rally Coppoſed. Noft nuthofs HAVE een 
led into this wiftalce by ArMWads Who 
| oaks of Muſic 4 un ärt Giftmct froth 
Ty "IN PO . this Was, whit | 
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is ee rünte in Muffe, und che fan, 
enorm trithes WotgHrted in e cdu © = 
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5 118) qc 
in 1 time <a Ariſtotle, a. ſeparation of 
"the melody and. ſong had taken place; 
the firſt retained the name of Muſic, 00 
dhe ſecond aſſumed that of Poetry. 

I the moſt ancient times, the er 


of a bard was of great dignity and im- 


| Portance;, being uſually united with that 
of legiſlator and chief magi iſtrate, Even 
after the ſeparation was firſt made, he 
continued for ſome time to be the ſecond 
| character in the community, as an aſſiſt- 
| ant to the SO" in governing: the 


people. 55 
' Sucn; was the important 15 in 


able ſtate of Muſic not only in ancient 


. 


1 


5 Greece, but in the early periods of all 


civilized nations in every part of the world, 
Is all the Celtic nations, and particu- 
lach in Great Britain, the bards were 


5 mcienty of the higheſt rank and eſtim a- 


e Suan on de lein oY 15 e 
bon. 


x 119 * | 
„erhe character of general, poet. 
and muſician, were united in F ingal and | 
*Ofiani. The progreſs of Edward the 
firſt's arms was ſo much retarded by the 
influence of the Welſk bards, whoſe ſongs 
| breathed the high ſpirit of liberty and 
war, that he baſely ordered them to be 
ſlainz an event that has given riſe to one | 
of the moſt elegant and ſublime odes chat 
** language has produced. Ret 
. | 1s proportion as the Burli ab 5 
: 1 of ancient manners 'declined in 
Greece, theſe ſiſter arts, which formerly 
„ved to be the handmaids of virtue, came 
t by degrees to be proſtituted to the pur- 
11 poſes of vice or of mere amuſement. A 
* da of manners debaſed theſe arts, 


Such was the ſong of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. His thouſand bards leaned forward from their- 
re ſeats, to hear'the voice of the king. Itwas like the 
Muſic of the harp on the gale of the ſpring-Lovely 
were thy thoughts, O Fingal! why had not Offian- 
the ſtrength of thy ſoul? but thou ſtandeſt alone, my 
they; —— = 

ON, 


1 4 f Which, 


3 = rr rags tbecgge 


them became 


| 8 ? Nor Hen b 


5 completed their ſeparation from one ano- 


eee Falling entirely 


_ © their whale time 10 their cultivation. 


the hands of ſuch Men as devoted 


. | Thus the. complex character at legiſlator, 
il 4 > — which yh 


_ wy 
: e 2 e 
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„ 
woßteiene in: nde 4 any Man of 
high.cank ani character. 

Docnoꝶ Brown has treated chis ilbjeR | 
at length in a very learned diſſortation, 
eee e wich great ingenuity, 
andlchy the cleareſt deduction from facts, 
how gnelody, dayce, and ſong, came, in 
the progreſs of civilized fociety, in dif- 
ferent nations, to be cultivated ſeparately; 3, 
ma by what means, upon their total ſe- 
s I Pargiion, the power, che utility, and dig- 
ir of Make, has funk e 5 

7 MPHOp and contempt. 15 

d tis echt ef elaquence depends. f ina 
great meaſure on Muſic. We take Muſic = 
here jn-the large and proper ſenſe of the 
word, the art of variouſly affecting the 
- Mind by. the power of ſounds. In this 
e fenfe, all Mankind are more or leſs judges 
of if, Without regard to exactneſs of ear. 
Every Man feels the difference between a 
ſweet and melodiqus voice and a harſh 
y AWonant N Evxar 


an 78 

„Eu agreeable ſpeaker, independent 
of the ſweetneſs of his tones, riſes and 
falls in his voice in ſtrict muſical inter. 

| vals, and. therefore his diſcourſe 1 is as ca- 
| pable of being ſet in muſical characters 


a e ſong whatever. But however 
JS muſical a voice may be, if the intervals 


which it uſes are uniformly the ſame, it 
| diſpleaſcs, becauſe the ear 1s fatigued with 
the conſtant return of the ſame ſounds, 
however agreeable in themſelves; and if 
we ate: attending to the ſubjeft, we are 
diſpleaſed on another account, at hearing 
the ſame muſical paſſages uſed to et 
55 and inſpire ſentiments of the moſt differ- 
ent and oppoſite natures, whereas the one 
| ſhould be always varying and adapted to 
the other. This has juſtly brought great 
_ ridicule on what is called Singing a Diſ- 
courſe; though what really offends is either 
_ the badneſs of the ſong,” 0 or- is * tire 
ſorne for want * . 
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17 we examine into the effects produced 
by eloquence i in all ages, we muſt aſcribe . 
them in a great degree to the power 
of ſounds. We allow that compoſition, 
action, the expreſſion of the countenanee, 
and ſome other circumſtances, contribute 
their lhare, though a much. ſmaller. one. 
—The. moſt pathetic compoſition may be 
pronounced i in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent its having the leaſt influence. Ora- 
| fl tions which have commanded the Minds 
of che greateſt Men, and determined thße ä 

fate of nations, have been read. 1 in the 
cloſer with languor and _ 
As the proper application of the voice 
to the purpoſes of eloquence has been 
little attended to, it has been thought an 
art unattainable by any rules, and depend- 
ing intirely on natural Taſte. and Genius, | 
In ſome meaſure it certainly i is ſo, yet it is BS 

much more reducible to rules, and more 
2 of Nm, Tut than. is com- 
12 monly 


» = . Bk. 
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5 ay Nad Indeeil before Phitole 
5 Ph uſcertainsandtmethödfzesthe! ideas and 
—_ , prindiptes on which an art depends, it is o 
e _ it be Ufficutt of acquiſition. The 


Weed is to be formed, ant is a con. 
 Herable time before this language comes 
ti be underſtood and adopted d. We have 
nu temarkable inſtancr of thivinthe fübjed 

.. of mufical expreffion, or performing a 


8 People were ALenſtble, that the Tame Muſic 
3 performed by different artifts had very 
_ different effects. Yer they all played the 

; fame notes, played equally well. in tune 
and in time. Bur ſtill chere was an un- 
_ known ſomewhat chat gave it meaning 
And expreſſion from dne hand, while from 


(e 


wety Language in W Hich it is tb be commu. 


er of Mofic with Tafte and propriety. 


another it was lifeleſs and inüpid. People 
were ſarisfied in reſolving this into per- 
forming with or without Taſte, which was 
"IM ris entire * of Nature. — Ge · 
mainjiani, 


3 


Bann Tait to t — 5 


dion to eee 


actes. The ſcheme was executed with 


great ingenuity, yet it has ſcarcely, been | 
attended 0. by. any; ee N ene * 
except Mr. Aviſon- . 
Music. ek tice, mah 'OPL 
ag its end a certain effect to be rt 


ON the. heazers.. If. it Dede dne nx n 


good Muſic; if it fails, it is bad. - 5 
Na NMuſic can be pronounced god oe 4 
bad in itſelf; it can. only be relati FOE 
Ryerꝶ country has a melody peculiar to 8 
els; cxprefive, of the: ſeveral-paſſions. 

Mcempoſer muſt have a particular r | 


o.this,, if he propoſes, to.affe&.them.v — 
Thus in Seotland - there is a chearfil. 


pace ny to, inspire cha | 


- joyous 


joyous. mirth ſuited to dancing, and 4 
pPlaintive Muſic peculiarly expreſſive of 
that tenderneſs and pleaſing melancholy 
attendant on diſtreſs in love; both ori- 
ginal in their kind, and different from 
ey other in Enagpe ®. FA is ONE ho cor- 
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* "Tale i 1s a iy On a FR Rag _ . 


tie expreſion in the Scotch airs, which have al- 
ways made them admired by people of genuine 
Taſte in Muſic. It is a _ opinion, that many 


of them were compoſ David Rizzio. But 
this appears very eee le. There is a pecu- 
Harity in the ſtyle of the Scotch melody, which 


foreigners, even ſome of great knowledge in Mu- 
| fic who reſided long in Scotland, have often at- 
_ tempted to imitate; but never with ſucceſs, It is 


not therefore probable, that a ſtranger, who re- 


ſided only three or four years in Scotland, ſhould 


enter ſo perfectly into the Taſte. of the national 
Muſic, as to compoſe airs, which the niceſt judges 


cannot diſtinguiſh from thoſe whach are certainly 
| known to be of much greater antiquity than Riz- 


zio's. The tradition on this ſubject is very vague, 


and there is no ſhadow of authority to aſcribe an) 
one particular Scotch air to Rizzio. If he had 


compoſed any Muſic while he was in Scotland, it 
is highly probable it would have partaken of the 
genius of that melody, to which he had beer ac- 


CA but * a of the Scotch _ne Italian 
airs 


(ah. 1 | 
- whence this Muſic derives. its | 


f origin, whether ! it be {imple or complex, 
according to the rules of regular compo- 


ſition, or againſt them; whilſt it pro- 


5 duces its intended effect in a ſuperior de- 
.. gree to any other, it is the preferable 
e NMuſic; and while a perſon, feels this ef- 
Wee, it is a reflection on his Taſte and 
common ſenſe, it. not on bis candor, to 
1 deſpiſe r 8 
4 Ther who apply. much. of their; time. 
eo Muſic, acquire new Taſtes, beſides their 
b Fpational one, and in the infinite variety 
Frhich melody and harmony are capable 
f 5 diſcover new ſources of pleaſure for- 
| Wnerly-unknown to, them. But the fineſt 
f _ Taſte neyer adopts. a new one, till N 
f airs in Rizzio's time bear not the leaſt tolbunblanes 4 


to one another. Perhaps he might have moulded 
ſome of the Scotch airs into a more regular form, 
but if he did, it was probably no real improve- 
ment; the "wildeſt of them, which bid defiance 

o all rules of modern 1 are ä f 
the * 3 ally, acts | 


"the 
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Which the compoſer intended to 


5 1 100 3 
as wks been ane "I" 
| and aſter all ſeidom enters into it with. 
that warmly and feeling wen _ 
tot hom it is national! 


=_ 2 yawn to⸗ 
bai given to foreign Mute im Byitaing isa 


deſpicable-piere: of affeRavioh; Im Italy 
weſſcerthe natives tranſported at the opera. 
Miuotth all chat variety of delight and paffen 


mn 0 Wr K N 


The ſame opera in- Eughsd dg den with 
the-moſtl remarkable liſtleffneſts andin 
attention. Iv:canvraiſe no paſſton in the: 
audience; becauſe they do not underſtasd- 
the language in weh: in i wren Tos 
them it - has, as lictle meaning ag aplece: 
of. inſtrumental Muſiri Ihe ear muy ber 
0 tranſiently pl led: Wilk. the. ann of a Jong, 
but that is the filing efferr of Mu- 
ſice.. Among che: very fow wle under - 
ſtind the language, and enter with” plea- 
: ow: and * into dna Juan Ndage, che 
8 9 5 conduct 
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conduct of the dramatic part appears 0 | 
ridicvlous, that they can feel nothing of 
that tranſport of paſſion, the united ef- 
fects Muſic and Poetry, which may be 
gradually raiſed by the artful texture and 
unfolding of a dramatic ſtory “. — Net 
vanity prevails ſa much over the very 
ſenſe of pleaſure, that the Italian opera is 
in England more frequented by people of 
rank, than any other public diverſion ; 
and, to avoid the imputation of want of 
+ Il Taſte, chey condemn themſelves to ſome = 
6* hours painful attendance on it every week, 
* Wand to talk of it in apc vhich Wer 
0 bearts never felt. 
"BN Smerieirr in melody is very . 
ſery in all Muſic intended to reach the 
heart, or even greatly to delight the ear. 
The effect here muſt be produced in- 
dantanebuſly, or not at all. The ſubject 
muſt Te 8 and cally: e FE: 
„ ® Brown. . 2 
| . 
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and not a fingle note or grace ſhould be 
: admitted, but what has a view to the pro- 
poſed end. If ſimplicity of melody be ſo 
_ neceſſary where the view is to move the 
Paſſions, ſimplicity of harmony muſt be 
ſtill more neceſſary. Some of the moſt 
delicate touches of pathetic Muſic wil 
not allow any accompanyment. 90 
Tux ancient Muſic certainly produced 
much greater and more general effects 
EY than the modern, though the accounts of 
1 it be ſuppoſed greatly exaggerated. Vet 
wee ſcience of Muſic was in a very lov. 
| I ſtate among the ancients. They were! 
i ſtrangers to harmony, all the voices and 
| inſtruments being uniſons in concert: and 
mute inftruments they made uſe of, appear 
: to have been much inferior, in reſpect off { 
8 1 expreſſion, and variety, to those! 
which we are poſſeſſed of, Let theſe ven 
| deficiencies might render their Mule 
1 more n and 1 The only 
e vien 
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view of compoſers was to touch the heart 
and the paſſions. Proper melody was. ſuffi- 
cient for this purpoſe, which might eaſily 
be comprehended and felt by the whole 

people. There were not two different 


ſpecies of Muſic among eee ee : 


us, one for the learned in the Wn and 
another een RT OR 
ALTHOUGH we are ignorant of the par- 


cellar conſtruction of the ancient Moſic, 


yer we know it, mult have been altogether 
ſimple. ſuch as ſtateſmen, warriors, -and 


bards, occupied in other purſuits, could 
compoſe, and ſuch as people of all ranks, 


children, and men, buſied in other con- 
cerns of life, could learn and practiſe. 
We are like wiſe ſtrangers to the particular 
ſtructure of their inſtruments, but we 
have the greateſt reaſon to believe they 1 
were extremely ſimple. The chords 1 
=] Brown. 
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the . hes were originally but n They 
| were afterwards increaſed to ſeven, at 
which number they were fixed by the laws 
of Sparta f, and Timotheus was baniſhed 
for adding four additional firings z. but 
vs are uneertain of the intervals by which 
the ſtrings of the lyre aſcended. Such 
Men as regard only the advancement of 


' 55 : eee as a ſcience, treat the laws of 


Sparta upon this ſubject with great ridi- 
cule; but they who conſider it as an art 


intimately connected with the whole fabric 
of its religion, morals, and polity, will view 
5 tkem in a very different light, and ſee the 
. of preſerving their Muſic in the 
vum degree of ſimplicity. In fact, 
when the lyre, in proceſs of time, ac- 
quired forty ſtrings, when Muſic came 
5, ta de drr e ee a and to * 
's 8 | 


2 The art of . bad 8 bes fd 
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rely cultivated by ſach Men as gave up | 


their whole time to its improvement, its 
nobleſt end and aim was loſt. In *Plu- 
tarch's time it was ſunk into a mere 
amuſement. of the theatre. The ſame 
cauſes have produced the fame effects in 
modern times. In proportion as Muſic | 
has become more artificial, and more di. 
ficullt i in the execution, it has "oO of | its 
power and influence. 5 
Ir was forinerly obſerved, Ss ths 
powet of the ancient melody depended 
much on its union with Poetry, There 
are other circumſtarices which might goh- 
tribute to this power. The different paſ- 
ſions naturally expreſs themſelves by dif- 
ferent ſounds z but this expreſſion ſeems 
capable of a conliderable latitude, and 


may be much altered by carly aſſociation 


and habit. When particular ſounds and 
. ſtrain of melody are impreſſed 
m 
. 


0 14) 
upon young minds in a uniform con- 
nection with certain paſſions expreſſed in a 
ſong, this regular aſſociation raiſes theſe 
ſounds, in progreſs of time, into a kind. 
of natural and expreſſive language of the 
paſſions. Melody therefore is to be 
conſidered, in a certain degree, as a rela- 
ive thing, founded in the particular aſſo- 
_ clations. and habits of different people; 
| and, by cuſtom, like language, "annexed 
to their ſentiments and paſſions. We ge⸗ 
_ nerally hear with pleaſure the Muſic we 
have been accuſtomed to in our youth, 
becauſe it awakes the memory of our 
guiltleſs and happy days. We are even 
ſometimes wonderfully affected with airs 
_ that neither appear to ourſelves nor to 
others to have any peculiar expreſſion in 
. them. The reaſon is, we have heard 
theſe airs/at a time when our minds were 
i — affected by ſome TRIER as to 
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give. a tincture to every object that pre- 

ſented.itſelf at the ſame time; and though 

the paſſion and the cauſe of it are entirely 
forgot, yet an object that has once been 
connected with them, will often awake 
the emotion, though it cannot recall to 
remembrance the original cauſe of it. 
Sidi Ax aſſociations are formed, by 
the appropriations, in a great meaſure ac- 
; | cidental, which different nations have 
given to particular muſical inſtruments, 
a bells, drums, trumpets, and organs; 
in conſequence of which they excite ideas 
and paſſions, in ſome people which they 
n do not in others. No Engliſhman can 
R annex e n to che ſound of LY 4 
e ))) nol 
in Me haye 1 to 3 2 : 
* of the cauſes which gave ſuch energy to 
the ancient Muſic, and which ſtill endear 
the r of fy SHAKY, to its own ; 
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ideas: 4 Perhaps, for the. kenſons 


mentioned above, if we were to tecovet 
the Muſie which oe had fo much power 


in the early periods of the Greek ſtates, it 


might have no ſuch charms for modern 

_ Gard, as ſorfie greut adrntrers of antiquity 
imagine. Inſtrumental Muſic indeed, 

: unaccompanied with dance and ſong, was 
never held in eſteem till the later periods 
ol antiqulty; in which a general ſepata- 


tion of theſe arts took place. * Plato 
calls inſtrumental Muſic an nene 


. and an abuſe of melody. 
Tua is another cauſe, which wicht 
| probably cohttibute to make the ancient 


Muſic more powerfully exprellive. In the 
infant ſtate of ſocieties , Mens feelings 


; mer Mas not ae r . 


- De 3 1 
: 4 1518 bject is wee wich 7 Aber 
and judgment by Dr. Blair,” in his elegant diſ- 
En the Pon} oe. „ ara 1 


and paſnons ate ſtrong, becauſe they are 


ginations | 


0 
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ginations are warm and loxuriant, from 


never having ſuffered any check. This 
diſpoſes them to that enthuſiaſm fo fa: 


vourable to. Poetry and Muſic. The ef. 
fuſions of Genius among ſuch a people 


may often poſſeſs the moſt pathetic ſubli- 
mity and ſimplicity of ſtyle, though greatly | 
deficient in point of elegance and regu- 


larity. And it is to be obſerved, that 
theſe laſt qualities are more peculiarly res 


quiſite in ſome of the other fine arts, than 
they are in that ſpecies of Muſic: which 


18 deſigned. to affect the paſſions, where 


too much ornament is always hurtful; 
and in place of promoting, is much more 
ys to defeat the SO elfect 35 The i 


. Gimpl rity "afid iy FR neva | 


tharaReniftics bf the fiyte of a ſublime writer. 


reſts on - the tnajeſty of his ſentiments, not on the 


Pod of his &xpredivms; The main ſecret of bes: 
ing 


ublime, is to lay reat things in few and 


plain words: for every ſupetfluvns where wi de- 
grades u fublime 155 FT he mind riſes and 


1 5 ſwells, 


(138 ) 
tranquillity too of rural life, and the 
variety of images with which it fills the 
imagination, have as beneficial an influ- 

ence upon Genius, as they have upon the 
diſpoſitions of the heart. The country, 
and particularly the paſtoral countries, 
are the favourite receſſes of Poetry and 

Muſic. 2 8 5 . 
Tax WET WO of 9 5 ed 
a new world in Muſic. It promiſed to 
give that variety which melody alone 
could never afford, and likewiſe to give 
melody an additional charm and encray. 

: nenten che firſt. re were 


- gels, 3 a Jolly de; feription or 1 is 
preſented | to it in its native orm. But no ſooner - 
does the poet attempt to (| out his ſentiment 
or deſcription, and to dreſs it round and round 


„ glittering ornaments, than the mind begins 


10 fall from its 1 5 elevation; the tranſport is 
over ; the beautiful may remain, but the ſublime 


is gone. Dr. Blair's 0 Damen on the 
poems of Oſſian. 


The application of theſe i ingenious obſervations 
40 I, is too obrious to need any K | 
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ſo immerſed. in the ſtudy of harmony, 
which ſoon appeared to be a ſcience of 
great extent and intricacy, that theſe 


principal ends of it were forgot. They bo 


valued themſelves on the laboured con- 
ſtruction of parts which were multiplied ; 
in a ſurprizing manner. — In fact, this 


art of counterpoint and complicated har- 


mony, invented by Guido in the eleventh 


century, was brought to its higheſt 


degree of perfection by ane Who 
lived in the time of Leo X. But 
this ſpecies of Muſic could only be 
underſtood by the few who had made 
it their particular ſtudy. To every one 


ele, it appeared a confuſed. jargon of 


ſounds without deſign or meaning. To 
the very few who underſtood it, there ap- 5 
peared an evident deficiency. in air or 
melody, eſpecially when the parts were 
made to run in ſtri&t fugues or Canons, 


compatible, wy 


with which. air is in * meaſure In. - 


4 4 tr). 

. compesble.—kelrs the teal deficiency 
of air in theſe compoſitions, it required 
the. attention to be conſtantly exerted to 


trace che e of the Muſic, as it Was 


1 Fe an attention inconſiſtent with whot 
_ delights the ear, much more with what 


touches the paſſions ;; where what is in- 
. tended, the mind muſt be diſengaged, 
muſt ſee no contrivance, admire no exe- 
cCution; but be en and "_ ro the 

| _ impreſſion. "SM RR BOOK: 
Ius artifice of ſugyes i in vocal Moſic 
ſeems ih. 4 peculiar manner ill adapted to 
fleet the paſſions, If every one of four 
Voices is expreſung a different ſentiment 
and a different muſical paſſage at the ſame 
time, the. heater: cannot poſſibly attend 
to, and be affected by them all.— This is 


kor rce 


A4 fiyle of eotfpoſition in which a perſon, 
without the leaſt. Taſte or Genius, may 


* artive at gone * by the were 
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5 che iche It is not even W tent 


that all the performers play in the moſt 

exact rune and time. They muſt all un- 
derſtand the ſtyle and deſign of the 0 com- 
poſition, and be able to make the re- 
15 ſponſes in the fugue with proper ſpirit. 


Every one muſt know how to carry on 


the ſubject with the proper expreſſion 


when it is his turn to lead; and when he 
falls into an auxiliary part, he muſt know 
boy to conduct his accompanyment in 
ſuch a manner as to give an additional 
force to the leading ſubject. But muſical 
- taſte and judgment are moſt remarkably 
diſplayed in the proper accompanying of 
vocal Muſic, eſpecially with the thorough 
baſs. If this is not conducted with the 


ſtricteſt attention to heighten the intended 
expreſſion of the ſong, it deſtroys i it alto- 


FP 


| 2 gether, as frequently happens from the 
xj, throwing i in the full chords, when a fingle 
0 e ſhould _w_ have been ſtruck, or 


* - when 
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when! perhaps the accompanyment would 
have ceaſed altogether. © 
Tuxsx are difficulties few Bee 
His an idea of, and fewer are able to 
conquer. Moſt performers think they do 
all that is incumbent on them, if they 
play i in tune and in time, and vanity often 
leads them to make their voice or inſtru- 
e ment to be heard above the reſt, without 
Ml troubling. their heads about the com- 5 
n poſer's delion. 
l Ir has been much the faſhion for [=D 
N years paſt, to regard air entirely 1 in muſical 
y | compoſitions ; and the full and regular 
works of harmony have fallen i into ne- 
ch gle&, being conſidered as cold and ſpi- 
e ritlefs, This change has been introduced 
<1 MW by compoſers, who unfortunately hap- 
- pened to be great performers themſelves. 
ic WM Theſe people had no opportunities in the 
le e compoſitions of ſhewing the dexterity 
of their execution 3 the wild and Extrava- 


"Ra Ws 5 8 * ” 
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- _ fights, which they indulged. in or- 


Y to diſplay this, being abſolutely de- 
ſtructive of the harmony. They intro- 
duced therefore Solos of their own com- 
poſition, or Concertos, which, from the 
thinneſs and meagreneſs of the parts, can- 
not be conſidered in any other light than 
15 Solos. —It i is not eaſy to characteriſe the 
ſtyle of moſt of theſe pieces. In truth 
they have no charatter or meaning at all, 
The authors of them are little concerned 
what ſubject chey chuſe, their ſingle 
view being to excite the ſurpriſe and ad- 


| miration of their hearerz. This they do 


by the moſt. unnatural and wild excur- 
fiogs, that have not the remoteſt tendgncy 
to charm the ear or affect the heart. In 


2 many paſſages they are gr ating to the car, 


when performed by the beſt hands, bur 
in others hey are perfectly intolerable. 
Theſe compoſitions therefore want the 
merit a a Gand 
5 2 bo. * 
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are deficient | in that. kmplicity, ſpirit, ad | 
energy, which alone can eee me- 


"2 HE preſent fathion is to Fare a new 
ſtyle - of compoſition lately cultivated i in 
Germany, and to deſpiſe Corelli as want- | 


ing ſpirit and variety. The truth i is, Co- 


relli s ſtyle and this will not bear a com- 
pariſon, Coxelli's excellence conſiſts in 


the chaſtity of his compoſition, and in 


the riclineſs and ſweetneſs of his harmo- 
nies. The other pleaſes by its ſpirit and 
a wild luxuriancy, which makes an agree- 
ab! e variety in a concert, but poſſeſſes 
too little of the elegance and pathetic ex- 
preſſion of Muſic to remain long the pub- 
lie Taſte. The great merit of that noble- 
man's compoſitions, who firſt introduced 
that ſpecies of Muſic into this country, 
and his own ſpirited performance of them, 
firſt. ſeduced. the public ear. They are 
cert hly waren e 10 ax of the 
hy erate 


1 have yet Wird apt by the 


5 delicacy of the Airs in his flow move. 


ments, he diſplays' a' Genius capable of 
ſhining i in a very ſuperior ſtyle of Muſic. 

' Troven Muſic, tonfidered i in its yſe- 
| ful application, to delight the car and 
touch the paſſions of the bulk of Man- 
Kind, requires the utmoſt fimplicity ; yet 

onfidered ; as an art, capable of giving a 
Laſting and varied enjoyment to the few, 
Vho from a ſtronger natural Taſte devo:c 
part of their time and attention to its cul- 
tivation, it both admits; and requires va- 
_  iety, and even ſome degree of complica. 
ron. Not only the ear becomes. more 
delicate 25 geen but. — muſical 
"Taſte, N | 

1 "Wrath tees becomes 8 vid 
; 4 x variety | of melodies, it begins by de- 
; Sets to reliſh others, beſides thoſe which 

are national- -A- national melody. may 
=. xpre Mons er anly a few affections 

e e h A cul 
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A cultivated and enlarged Taſte 8 
adopts a greater variety of expreſſions for 
theſe and other affections, and learns from 
the deepeſt receſſes of harmony, . to ex- 
preſs lame, ypknown. to 2 8 national 
M 

Wurx one praiſes Muße ck, the . 
ſimplicity « of melody tires thee: ear... W hen 
he begins to hear an air he was formerly 
acquainted with, he immediately .recol- 
lects the whole, and this anticipation pre- 
vents his enjoying it. He requires there- _ 
fore the aſſiſtance of harmony, which, 
without hurting the melody, gives a var 
riety to the Muſic, and ſometimes ren- 
ders the melody more expreſſiye. is Prac- 
tice enables one to trace the ſubject of a 
complex Concerto, as it is carried through | 
the: ſeveral Parts, which to a common ear 
is an meaning jumble of ſounds. "Di. 
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other which ariſes from the perception of 
the contrivance and ingenuity of the com- 
poſer.— This enjoyment, it muſt be on- 
ed, is not of that heart - felt kind which 
ſimple muſic can only give, but of a more 
ſober and ſedate kind, which proves of 
longer duration: And it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that whatever touches the heart or 
the paſſions very ſenſibly, muſt be ap- 
5 plied with a very judicious and very 
ſparing hand. The ſweeteſt and fulleſt 
chords muſt be ſeldom repeated, other- 
. . wile the certain effect is ſatiety and dil- 
guſt.— They who are beſt acquainted with 
the human heart, need not be told that 


this obſervation is not confined to Muſic. 
On the whole, we may obſerve; that 
muſical Genius conſiſts in the invention of 
melody ſuited to produce a deſired effect 
on the miad.-Muſical Faſte conſiſts in 
eee the e wih "= and 

= © elegance 


i 
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elegance, i in ſack a manner as to produce 

this ſingle effect in its full EPR 
Jovowent in Mufic is ſhewn in the 3 

contrivance of ſuch harmonious | accom- ; 

„ 6 to the melody as may give it 
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city; in the preparation and reſolution of 


diſcords, and the artful tranfitions from 
one key to another. Taſte in a per- 
former conſiſts in a knowledge of the 
ſ compoſer's deſign,” and exprefling it in a 
A {pirited and pathetic manner, without any Fs 
WU view of ſewing the re dE of his own | 
th ——.. oa net ware 
Bor though all wiese chm ganges of 
# compoſition and performance ſhould con- 

a eur in any pisce of. Muſic, yet it muſt 
of always fail in affecting the paſſions, un- 
0 ls its meaning and direction be aſcer- 
# tained by adapting it to ſentiment” a 

| 4 
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r exerts its 18 powers bs uled 


75 as an afſiſtant o Poetry: hence the great 

W ſuperiority of vocal to inſtrumental Mu- 

. the human voice is capable of more 

85 juſtneſs, and a more delicate. muſical ex- 

=. preſſion, chan any inſtrument whatever; 
. . 5 the perfection of an inf grument depend 


ing on its neareſt approach to it, Vocal 


Nute 18 much confined hy the language 
. performed un Phe. harmony and 
: ſweetneſs. of the Greek and Italian lan- 
| guages gives them great advantages over 
the Engliſh and French, which are harſh, 
unmulical, and full of confonants ; and. 


rhis among other inconveniencies occaſions 


_ perpetual ſacrifices of the quantity to the. 
modulation. This ! is one great cauſe of 
the ſlightneſs- and want of variety of the 
French Muſic, which they in vain endea- 
vour to cover and ſupply by laboured and 

| compre accompanyments. = - | 


bs Kovlleau. | 
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As vocal Muſic is the firſt and moſt n nas 

tural Muſic of every. country, it is rear 

ſonable to expect ſome analogy between ! it 

and the Poetry of the country, to Which 

it is always adapted. The remarkable 

ſuperiority of the Scotch ſongs to the 
Engliſh, may in a great meaſure be ac- 
counted for from this principle. "ADE 

Scotch ſongs are fimple and tender, full * 
of ſtrokes of Nature and Paſſion, „ 
"their Muſic... Molt of the Engliſh ſongs 

abound in quaint and childiſh conceits, 

T hey all aim at wit, and ſometimes attain 
nu; but Muſic has no expreſſion for wit, | 
and the. Muſic of their ſongs is therefore 
fat and inſipid, and ſo little eſteemed by 
4 the Engliſh themſelves, that it is in a per- 
petual fluctuation, and has never had any © 
$ bn. aha ſtyle . . 5 Or 


Dr. Brown very N obſerves, that 
1 m an opled by dolonies, which, after 
a of civilization, have iſſued from 


. hd native + ol, Poſſeſs no charadteriftic Muſie of +» 
2 On L4 . _ 
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Ox the other hand, England 144 pro- 
duced many admirable compoſers of 
Church Muſic. Their great attachment 


Counterpoint has often led them into a 


wrong track; in other reſpects, they have 


hen both Genius and Taſte. —Religion 


indeed opens the ampleſt field for mſi 
cal, as well as poetical Genius it affords 
* almoſt all the variety of ſubjeQs, which 
Muſic can expreſs, the ſublime, the 5 Joy- 
ous, the chearful, the ſerene, the devout, 
the plaintive, the ſorrowful. It likewiſe 
- warms the heart with that enthuſiaſni ſo 
peculiarly neceſſary in all works of Genius. 
Accordingly the fineſt compoſitions in 
Muſh we have, are in the Church- ſtyle, 
ö Hater far advanced in Liſe wore His 


"Mt 


0 wks own; = He Iriſh, Welet, 30 "OO 
ſtrictly natives, and according) iy have a M hy ro 
their on; that the Engliſh, cn the contrary, are 


"a foreign mixture of late eſtabliſhed colouics, and 

| as a conſequence of this have no native 1 
and that the original Muſic cf * 

5 e Wales. 1 0 
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conſtitution and ſpirits ſeemed nearly exe 
hauſted, was ſo rouſed by this ſubject, 
that he exhibited proofs of extent and 
ſublimity of 'Genius in his Meſſiah, ſu- 
peridr to any he had ſhewed in his moſt | 
vigorous and happy period of life. We 
have another, inſtance of the ſame kind! in 5 
Marcello, a noble Venetian, who. ſer the | 
firſt fifty Pſalms to Muſic. In this work 
he has united the ſimplicity and pathos = 
the ancient Muſic with the grace and va- 
riety of the modern. In compliance with 
the Taſte of the times, he was ſometimes oy 
forced to leave that ſimplicity of ſtyle 
which he loved and admired, but by do-. - 
ing ſo he has enriched the art with a va- 
riety of the moſt e and unuſual 
harmonies. N Es 

"Tue great object in Gant Make i is to 
make the Muſie expreſſive of the ſenti- 
ment. How little this is uſually regarded, 
appears by the oa of ſinging all the 
. Parts 


CR 
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parts of a ſong to the ſame Muſic, though 


the ſentiments and paſſions to be expreſſed 


be ever ſo different. If the Muſic has 
15 any character at all, this is a manifeſt vio- 
| lation of taſte and common ſenſe, as it 


1 obvious every different ſentiment and 


_ paſſion ſhould be expretied? in a aftyle pe: 
13 culiarly ſuited to itſelf, 7 

Bur the molt common blunder ir in com- 
1 tern, who : aim at . is their 
I . "Mou, en dente as an imitative 
art, can imitate only ſounds or motion, 


and this laſt but very imperfectly. A 


compoſer ſhould make his Muſic expreſ- 
five of the ſentiment, and never have a 
reference to any particular word uſed i in 


1 0 conveying that ſentiment, which is a 
common practice, and really a miſerable 


; LS of 3 N e where | imi- 


* See Hart and Aviſoa. 75 i „ 
| | : ration, 


i 
tation i is s intended, it ſhould generally be 
laid upon the inſtrumental accompany- 
ments, which by their greater eompaſs 
and variety are fitter to perform the imi- 
tation, while the voice is left at liberty to 
exprels the ſentiment. When the imita- 
tion is laid upon the voice, it obliges it 
to a ſtrained and unnatural exeriion, and 
prevents the diſtinct articulation of the 
words, which it is neceſſary to preſerve 
in order to convey the meaning of the 
ſong. Handel ſometimes. obſerved this 
very carefully, at other ti 
Genius or attention was very-unzqual, he 
entirely neglected it. In that beaut fol 
"us of the 1 Penſeroſo,” Slept 


Oft on a plat of 1 3 

« I hear the far off curfew bund,* | 
he has thrown the imitation of the bell 
with great art and ſucceſs 1 into the ſym- 
5 c 


times, as his 


0 156 3 
- Þhony, and Nen the ſong entire for 
the expreſſion of that Pleaüng tranquil 
melancholy, which the words emphati- 
cally convey. He has ſhewn the ſame ad. 
dreſs in the celebrated ſong of Acis and 
Galatea, © Huſh ye little warbling quire;” 


where he has laid the imitation of the 


 watbling of the birds upon the ſymphony 
and accompanyments, and preſerves in 
the ſong that ſimplicity. and. tender Jan- 
95 guiſhing, which the ſubject of it particu- 
85 larly required. —On. the other I in 
the og in ee e 


1 « The morning lark to mine „ his note, 
6 Aud tunes to * diſreſs his warb. ag ont bh 


n * * Ks 


= eh runs lo 22 es diviſion on the 
word Warbling ; ; and after all, the voice 
gives but a very faint imitation” of the 


MT warbling of the lark, though the violins 1 in 
the ſymphony could exprels i it with Ster 


jultneſ and delicacy. 
EN 


. 
* ; 4 4 
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1 the union of Poetry and Muſic, the 
Muſic ſhould be ſubſervient to the Poetry: 
the very reverſe is the common practice; 
the Poetry is ever made ſubordinate to 
the Muſic, Handel made thoſe people, 
who compoſed the words of his Orato- 
rios, alter and tranſpoſe them, as he 
thought beſt ſuited his Muſic; and as no 
Man of Genius could ſubmit to this, we 
find the Poetry the alt wertehed, ima- 
ginable ; 7: 

Wr have 3 a more e 
inſtance of the little regard the compoſer 
has to the Poetry, and to the effect which 
ſnould be left upon the Mind, in the un- 
meaning repetition of the firſt part of the 
Muſic after the ſecond. »It frequently 


happens, that a ſucceſſion of very oppo- 
© If fite paſſions takes place in the courſe of 
Le ſong; for inſtance, from anger to re- 
" Il conciliation. and tenderneſs, with which 


che ſenſe requires it ſhould. conclude ; 


5 (138) 
yet the compoſer ſometimes conſtructs 
his Muſic in ſuch a way, as requires a 
return from the ſecond to the firſt part 
5 with which it muſt end. This is a glar- 
ing abſurdity in point of ſenſe, and like. 
wiſe diſtracts the Mind by a "_ -unna- 
rural ſucceſſion of non 2 
_ ad to o the würde Gia 4 * Maic, 
the affecting the heart and paſſions, in the 
5 univerſally allowed practice of making a 
long flouriſh at the cloſe of a ſong, and 
ſometimes at other periods of ft. In this 


'®? * 


the performer is left at liberty to ſhew 


the utmoſt compaſs of his throat and exe- 
eution; and all that is required, is, that 
I Thould conclude in the proper key: 
the performer accordingly takes this op- 
portunity of ſhewing the audience che ex- 
tent of his abilities, by the moſt fantaſtical 
and unmeaning extravagance of execu- 
; e The Aigult rt this gives to 


rb 
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| ſome, and the ſurpriſe which it excites in 
am the audience, breaks the ride of paſ- 
don in the ſoul, and deſtroys all the effect 
which the compoſer has Wen een o 
ptoduce. 
1 Oratorios lie Wider two difadvari« 

tages; their being deprived of action and 
e ſcenery 3 and their having no unity or 
delign as a whole. They are little elſe 
than a collection of ſongs pretty much 
independent of one another. Now, the 


not depend on the effect of particular 
paſſages, conſidered by themſelves, but 


part gives ſtrength to another, and gra- 
dually works the Mind up to thoſe ſenti- 

ments and paſſions, which it was the de- 
lien of the author to produce. 

Tur effects of Muſic depend upon 

| many other circumſtances beſides its con- 

n "jth Poetry. | » IRE effect, for in- 

| | Kanes 


4 


effect of a dramatic performance does 


on that artful conſtruction, by which one 


1 


: 5 tance, of C ME Muſic depends greatly 
on its being properly adapted to the par: 


ticular ſervice of the day, and diſcourſe 


of the preacher, and ſuch a direction of 
= requires great taſte and gudNnent. 
iYet this 1s never thought of 2. "the; Whole 
conduct of the Muſic 1 18 left to tWEaprice 
of the organift, who makes it airy or 
= | grave, chearful or melancholy, as it ſuits 
his fancy, and often degrades the ſolem. 

| | nity and gravity ſuitable to divine wor 
i thip, of the” po” nd moſt ttivial 


alrs. BEES. 


Wr ſee Sha fas want of oublic Taſte 


: p the Muſic performed between the acts 


Tragedy, where the tone of paſſion 


; is oſten broke in upon, and deſtroyed by 

5 Airy and impertinent Muſic. 

_ Tax effect of Muſic may ſometimes be 
Joſt by an unhappy aſſociation of ideas 


0 * Blemenes of Cs. 5 
Wd 


: with the perſon and character of a * 


det 261 "| 
| — hem 0 hear ar the Oratotle 
en Lealinri cynuchſqueakitg festh ie Wei. - 
0 geande or divine wrath; or a gay Keely EY 
{fromper: pouring forth the complatne of 
5 . eee contries Heath, * 


le 
* 
; = ; - ; 8 i Ws + wet < 7 244 ** k 5 1 * - 
, | 3 5 l : a 114 
4% | #84387 ANA {has 4d Liidw >... 4573 
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do the publir Tuſts ef Mulic in Brieziß, F 
the public can be ſaid to have any : 
In Iraly' & ehaſtity; ait elegaftee, # + «ſpl 

city and pathos of ſtyle has Been 
fared by Pergbleſt, Aſtofgo, CORN | 
and forme other eminent thafters;” an We 
hope” wir ſor (pred its infiventh. J 
ond net putſus this fuse färther 
WMtkeut ertering deeply 100 the int. 
eaties' of the teclifiiedt vor of "It uſe, 
modern abs fond 
old” My deſign was ly” Ram 

J the principles of Taſte in Mule, like 
Witiole of ehe other fine arts, Rave theft 
* foundation | in Nature and common fer, 
+ = that 


| (I) 

1 theſe; principles: have been wroſcl 
violated: by: thoſe unworthy hands to 
; whoſ: direction alone this delightful art 

18 entruſted ; and and that Men of ſenſe and 
genius Jhould - not imagine rhey want an 
ear: ori a muſical Taſte; becauſe hey dc 
nor reliſh much of the modern: Muſic, 

22 in many caſes chis is rather a proof of 
9 — odhgel 


32 38 91 9 wit W 9 wh ic - as H „ 


iche) er Muſic, 3 = fine arts, wil E 
ever bey cultivated in ſuch a manner as 0 
make them. uſeful and ſubſervient to life, WW p 
till the natural unjon be reſtored which ſe 
_ ts pily: ſubſiſted; between them andfſa 
£ philoſophy. i in ancient days; when philo· I w 
ſophy net only gave to the world the moſt 
accompliſhed generals and ſtateſmen, but 
. preſided with the greateſt luſtre and dig- 
5 21 Nag he Poetry, Muſic, and 
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SECTION W. 


be bt 


oh: "was. formerly obſerved, 


CY 


"that 15 2 
pleaſures ariſing from works of Taſte 
and Imagination were confined to a ſmall 


part of Mankind, and that although the 
i foundations of a good Taſte are laid i in 


| Human Nature, yet withoutculture it ne- 9 
oer comes to be a conſiderable ſource of 
pleaſure. As we formerly made ſome ob-. 


3 1 * 


vl fervations on the real effects produced by | 


da cultivated Taſte in ſome of the fine arts, 
o- we ſhall proceed to conſider its influence 
in fuch works 

of Genius as are in a particular manner 


on the pleaſure ariſing fr 


addrefled to the Imagination and the 


= 


Heart. This pleaſure, in the earlier part 
of life, is often extremely high. Youth | 


r OI We d ¶ꝗ = ]⅛ ᷑ͤ , , ]⏑‚ >» Tn VIS I> Wn ID III as ns ES — — — rn > — — 


8 theſe aſliſtances have. commonly been ap- 


4 


indeed ke — 1 in this 


reſpecl. The Imagination is then lively 
and vigorous, the Heart warm and feel- 


ing, equally open to the - joyous impreſ- 


ſions of wit and hatous, the ſoutce of 


the ſublime, and every ſofter and mare 
delicate Tefifiment of humanity. It is a 


melancholy thing. to obſerve the gradual 
decay ok this innocent and. rich ſource of 


Enjoytyent, along g with many others equal. 


pure and natural.— Nature, it is true, 


Has allotteck different pleaſures | ro. diffe- 
tent p periods of Iife: * but there is no rea- 
5 fon to ae, that Nature has totally de: 


prived a any period of thoſe. aged we 
we nn 1 7 


MU formesly. of. many of 
1 9 jences as. well as fine arts be- 


E. Nb t entirely i in the hands of Men un- 
| afliſted_ with learning and philoſophy; 


But there is ſome reaſon ta fuſpect that 


8 


_ plies 


A +» ©A$ mc wh 


tn 2 i= A” rh mW eo# © . 


Is) : 
plied to works of Taſte and Imagination 
in fuch a manner as has rather weakened 

their force and influence.—This ſubject 

Amen _ Nn a ee 

; r e 
Tur nagiturida, like — ching in 
4 nature, is ſubjected to general and fixt 
lass, which can only be diſcovered by 
experience, - But it is a matter of the ut- 
moſt difficulty preciſely to aſcertain theſe 
8 The ſubject is ſo flecting, ſo va- 

rious in different countries, in different 
conſtitutions of Men, and even in che 
ame perſon in different periods and ſitu-· 
ations in life, that it requires a perſon f 

the moſt enlarged knowledge of Man- 
kind to reduce its laus to any kind of 
ſyſtem; and this pon Hkewiſe muſt in 
himſelf paſſeſd the moſt delicate ſenſtbi- 
ly of Heart and Imagination, otherwiſe 

he cannot underſtand what he is employ- 

| * at. -= Such a ſyſtem of Jaws, parti · 
A © ny —y culariy 
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cularly relating to dramatic and epic 


Poetry, was formed by ſome great Men of 


; antiquity, and has been very univerſally 
adopted ſince their time. Light has there- 

by been thrown on ſome of the great prin- 
ciples of criticiſm; and rules eſtabliſhed, 
founded on the | experience of ſuch beau- 


ties as were diſcovered to pleaſe moſt uni- 
verſally. But without detracting from 


the merit of the ancient critics, it muſt 


be obſerved, that nothing tends more to 


ſtop the improvement of any art or 
ſcience, than the reducing all its princi- 


ples too ſoon into a regular ſyſtem. The 


bulk of Mankind are incapable of think- 
ing or judging for themſelves on any 
ſubject. There are à few leading ſpirits 
vom the reſt muſt ſow. This makes 
ſyſtems ſo univerſally agreeable... If they 
cannot teach people to think and to feel, 
they teach them what to fay, which an- 
wers all the purpoſes of vanity, the moſt | 


7 3 


— 
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ſtances merely to the operations of 


„ 
ve * * ning m_ E 


ee e ate perdodlary | 
applicable to ſyſtems and rules of 'ieriti- 
ciſm. When theſe are conſidered as aſk 


ez: as giving proper openings for the 
iſcernment of beauty, by collecting and 
ranging the arms: ts of n _ 
promote the i 
arte Bug: Wan rar are dee 


fixed and eſtabliſhed, ſtandards, from which 88 


chere lies no ace Apen 5 when they 1 
would impoſe up- n us the weight of au- 


beyond which works of, Imagination muſt | 
vox tray , in this,caſg-ghey. Jo infloigly 
more hurt than good... Taſte, of: all-the 
POR, the Minde moſt impatient 4 

ict cennne zent, and ſuits with, it 
bs WD. , Some. general Principles , 
be gin 2 but, e think of tl | 

4 
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thin and delicate feelings, as thoſe of the 
_ Imagination, is a win attempt. All 

efitisiſm, beſides, maſt in 1 certain de- 

See. be tenmprary an eil. 

_ 2-Sont tempery, and even fome nations 
wemoſtglegſed with Nture in her-falteſt 

intl weilt zuguler forms; while others ad- 


win her in ide great, the wonderfoh and 


Wik. Thus eleganee, regularity, and ſen- 
—_ yumbet-aſtecbicdly. attended te im France, 
and Frenak eriticifm principally refers to 
thaſk but its rules can With n propriety 
. ph "in Evigland; where the natu- 
7 mierda or Tuſte of the people is very 
Keren The grind; che fublime,”the 


. Webs che Yoragination,” ovght” there to 
de nepal regard Where" thelb 


d hg, the da elegante ind 


125 2 de cod And müpid, Pere 
el * atit * 


can 
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8, and whitever” very Kereibly 


. x 0 5 | 
as be in 2 e n, ape 
Ü 
9 WaruEVxA what a called a very cor- 
of mins and Invention gradually * 
guiſh; and the eonſtant attention to pre- 
vent giving offence to a few, renders i 
; impoſſible iQ give much ple ure to any. 
Rau and dehicacy of Taſte is 
cquiſition very dangerous and deceit- 
"_ k Hatters our pride by giving us a 
ious ſuperiority over the reſt of 
Mankind; and. by ſpecious promiſes of 
enjoyment unknown to vulgar Minds, 
often cheats us out of thoſe pleaſures, 
which, belong equally to the whole ſpe- 
cies, and which | Nawre intended every 
one ſhould enjoy. People poſſeſſed of 


wich an evil Genius, by certain ideas of 
che coarſe, the low, the vulgar, che ir- 
regular, h. . strike GN 1 allche na- 


tural | 


extreme delicaey are haunted as it were 


WP 
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: ard e +08 life, and render them 


incapable of enjoying them. | 
Tuxxx is ſcarcely an external or in- 
ternal ſenſe but may be brought by con- 
ſtant indulgence and attention to ſuch a 
degree of acuteneſs, as to be diſguſted at 
every object that is preſented to it. — 
This extreme ſenſibility and refinement, 
though uſually, at firſt, produced by vani- 
ty and affectation, yet by a conſtant atten- 
tion to all the little circumſtances that feed 
them, ſoon become real and gendine. 
But Nature has ſet bounds to all Our plea- 
5 ſures We may enjoy them lafely w-th- 
in theſe bounds; but if we refine' too 
much upon them, the certain anke 
is diſappointment and chagrin. Bus „ 
Wx ſuch a falſe delicacy, or, [WO 
2 has much the ſame effect, when the af- 
fectation'of it comes to prevail generally, 
ir cheeles, in Works of Taſte, all en 
"efforts of Genius and Imagination ener 
. 79 8 vates 
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vates the force of language, and produces 
that medioctity, that coldneſs and inſi- 
pidity of compoſition, which does not in- 
deed greatly diſguſt, but never can give 

high pleaſure. This is one bad effect of 
| criticiſm falling into wrong hands, when 10 
Men of mere learning and abſtract philo- 
-ſophy condeſcend to beſtow their atten- 
tion on works of Taſte and Imagina- 
tion. As ſuch Men are ſometimes defi- 
cient in thoſe powers of fancy, and that 
ſenſibility of heart, which are eſſential to 
the reliſhing ſuch ſubjects; they. are too 
often ready to deſpiſe and condemn thoſe. 
things which they have no right to judge 
of, as they. neither Perceive, nor feel 
them. 8 n 
A clear nd acute Unterfianding i is far 
from being the only quality neceſſary to 
form A perfect. critic. } The Heart 1 4s often. | 
more concerned here than the Head. In 
: general, it ſeems the, more proper buſi- 
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SY | 
neſs of trur philoſophical criticiſm to ob- 
ſerve” and watch the exeurſions of fancy 


3 4 2 diſtance, than to be * 


od Huck beſbint my pruning i” or 
' Inna conſequence here dba 2 Bale wild. 
nueſt and luxuriancy. | 


au beauties of © every ENTS Taſt 


ate of different degrees, and ſo are its 
biemiſhes. The greateft blemiſh is the 
want of ſueh beauties as are chatadteriſtic, 
and eſſe ntial to its kind. Thus in Gra- 

tnatie Poetry, one part may be conſtructed 


according to the laws of unity and truth, 


 whilft another directly contradicts them. 
Tue French, by their great attention to 
the general œconomy and unity of their 
file, andthe conftrudtion' of their ſcenes, 
al y obtained the character of 
ectri tothe _ _ 


re 204.71 S . 
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reputation in * reſpect is juſt. In their 
dramatic writings we meet with much leſs 
that offends: and it muſt alſo be acknow- g 
edged, that, beſides mere regularity” of 
conſtruction, they poſſeſs the merit of 
beautiful Poetry and tender ſentiments in 
a high degree. Bur when we exatifite 
them in another light, we find them er-. 
eelled by the Engliſh. © There is a want 
ef force, often a l languor, even 
in their beſt pieces. The ſpeeches are 
often too long and declamatory, the ſen- 
timerits: tos fine ſpun, and the charactet 
enervated by a certain-French appearance 
Wach is apt to be given them Whereas 
in the: Engliſh theatre, if there be leſs 
elegance and regularity, there is more 


fions ſpeak more their own. native lan- 


guage; and the characters are marked 
with a coarſer indeed, but however with 


a 8 A —Shakeſf 18 by his lively 


fire, more force and ſtrength. | The pat 85 


creative 


1 24 74 ) 

crez ive + bh his takes of Na 
ture and Paſſion, and preſerving the con- 
ſiſteney of his. characters, amply com- 


penſates for his trangreſſions againſt the 
rules of time and place, which the Ima- 


gination can eaſily diſpenſe with. His 


frequently break ing the tide of the Paſ- 


ſions by the introduction of low and ab- 
ſurd comedy, is a more capital tranſgreſ- 
ſion againſt Nature and the fundamental 
laws of the drama. 1 


ProBabiLItY is one NP? the ee 
within which it has pleaſed criticiſm to 
confine. the Imagination. This appears 
plauſible, but upon enquiry will perhaps 
be found too far extended. Events 


may appear to our reaſon not only impro- 


bable, but abſurd and impoſſible, whilſt 
yet the Imagination may adopt. them with 


5 OTE and OP: FYeX time was, pen 
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an. vniyerſal belief preyailed of inviſible 
agents concerning themſelves in the af- 
fairs of this world. Many events were 
ſuppoſed to happen. out of the ordinary 
courſe of. things by the ſupernatural | 
agency. of theſe ſpirits, who were believed 
to be of different ranks, and of different 
diſpoſitions. towards Mankind. Such a 
belief was well adapted to make an im- 
preſſion on ſome of the moſt powerful 
principles of our Nature, to gratiſy the 
natural paſſion for the marvellous, to 
dilate the Imagination, and e 0 
leſs ſcope to its excurſionns. 
Ix thoſe days the old 0 was in 
its higheſt glory. Though a belief of the 


the ordinary affairs of Mankind has now 


Imagination, which has a natural pro- 
penſity to embrace this opinion. Hence 
ve find that Oriental tales continue. to 
: 8 5 


interpoſition of theſe inviſible powers in 


ceaſed, yet it {till keeps its hald of the 


25 176 3 
ee 161d and adtmirec by thoſe 
Who have not the leaſt belief. in the 
Genii who are the moſt it portant agents 
in che Rory. Alt that we require? in thefe 

Jes o Imagitration i is att unity and con- 
ſteney of character. The Emitgination 
willliight abows Kfelf to be deceived into 
a belief of che oxiſtenies 1 Which 
reaſun ſets to be fidteulous; but then 
cuory ewent mutt: cake plies in uch 4 re- 
gulat manner 286 may be natürally ex 
pecded from che imer poſition of fuperlor 
intelligence and power: © Its not a fingle 
violation of truth and probability that 
offends; but ſuch a violation as perpetu- 
ally recurs. We have a ſtrong evidence 

of che eaſe with which the Imagination 
is deccived, in the effects produced by a 
welkacted Tragedy. The Imagination 
chere ſoon becomes too much heated, and 
the Paſſions too much intereſted, to al- 


low reaſon to reflect that wo are agitated 
7. -- 1 Advesturer. 
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with the feigned diſtreſs of people entirely 


at their, eaſe. We ſuffer ourſelves to be 
tr anſported from place to place, and be- 


lieve We are hearing the private ſoliloquy 
of a perſon in his chamber, while he is 


talking on a ſtage ſo as to be heard hag, . ; 


thouſand people. 


Tux deception: in our 5 Novels i 1s 
more perfect than in the old Romance; 


but as they profeſs to paint Nature and 
Ctbaracters as they really are, it is evident 
chat the powers « of fancy cannot have = 4 


lame play, nor can the. ſucceſſion of it 
dents be ſo. quick. nor ſo ſurpriſing. 


requires therefore a Genius of the gh: 


claſs to give them that ſpirit and- variety 
ſo neceſſary to captivate the Imagination, 
and to preſerve them from ſinking into 


dry narrative and tireſome declamation. - 


Nor wi THSTANDING: the ridiculous ex- {3428 
travagance of the old Romance in man 


patugalacs, it ſeems calculated to pro- 
a W 5 6 13 9 N ; 
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duce more 8 effects on the mo. 
rals of Mankind, than our modern No. 
1 vels.—If the former did not repreſent 
Men as they really are, it repreſented 
chem better; its heroes were patterns 0 
courage, generoſity, truth, humanity, and 
the moſt exalted - virtues. . Its heroine: 
were diſtinguiſhed for modeſty, delicac f 
and the utmoſt dignity of manners. 

[ 

x 


The latter repreſent Mankind too mud 
What they are, paint ſuch ſcenes of plei 
ſure and vice as are unworthy 1 to ſee th 

; light, and thus in a manner hackn: 
youth in the ways of wickedneſs, befor 1 
they are well entered into the world t 
expoſe the fair ſex in the moſt wantoi 
and ſhameleſs manner to the eyes ef th: 
World. by ſtripping them of that model 
5 : reſerve, which is the foundation of grace 
and dignity, the veil with which Natur 
intended to protect them from too fam at 

l ar an eye, in order to be at once tl 


greats 


(779) 


greateſt incitement to love, and the greateſt ; 
ſecurity to virtue.— In ſhort, the one may 


miſlead the Imagination; the other has a 


tendency to inflame the Paſſions and cor- 


1 005 the Heart. 


Tur pleaſure which we receive from 
Hiſtory ariſes in a great meaſure from the 


ſame ſource with that which we receive 


from Romance. It is not the bare re- 
tical of facts that gives us pleaſure. They 
muſt be facts that give ſome agitation to 


the Mind by their being important, in- 


tereſting, or ſurpriſing. But events of this 


kind 90 not very frequently occur in Hiſ-- 


tory, nor does it deſcend to paint thoſe 
minute features of particular perſons 
which are more likely to engage our af- 
fections and intereſt our paſſions than the 
fate of nations. It is not th refore ſur- 
priſing that we find it ſo difficult to keep 
attention awake in reading Hiſtory, and 
that tewer have ſucceeded | in this kind of 
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( TR ) | 
Y compoſition than in any other 8 


£1 To render Hiſtory pleaſing and intereſt- 


ing, it is not ſufficient that it be ſtrictly 
impartial, that it be written with all the 


elegance of language, and abound in the 
moſt judicious and uncommon obſerva- 


tions. We never begin to enter with 


1 8 pleaſure 1 into a Hiſtory till we contract an 


attachment to ſome public and important 
cauſe, or ſome diſtinguiſhed characters 


which it repreſents to us. The fate of 


theſe intereſts us, and keeps the Mind in 
an anxious yet pleaſing ſuſpenſe. We do 
not require the author to violate the truth 
of Hiſtory by repreſenting our favourite 
cauſe or hero as perfect; we will allow 


. bim to repreſent all their weakneſſes and 
im perfections, but ſtill it muſt be with 1 
: Fi 2. render and delicate hand as not to 


9 deſtroy our attachment. There is a ſort 
of unity or conſiſtency of character that 


. even 8 in A author . 
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of any AE METAR who is a to it . 


ealily diſappoint this expectation without. S 


deviating from truth. There are certain 
features in the greateſt and worthieſt Men, 
which may be painted in ſuch a light as 
to make their characters appear little and 
ridiculous. If an Hiſtorian be conſtantly | 


attentive to check admiration, He cr. 


tainly may do it; but if the Mind be thus 1 5 
continually Aiſappointed, and can never 


find an object that it can dwell on with : 7 


pleaſure, though we may admire his Ge- _ 
nus and be inſtructed by his Hiſtory, he 

will never leave à pleaſing and grateful 
impreſſion on the Mind. Where this is 
the prevailing fpirit and genius of a Diſ- 


tory, it not only deprives us of a great 


part of the pleaſure. we expected from it, 
but leaves diſagreeable effects on the 
Mind, as it ſtifles that noble enthuſiaſm, - 
which is the founcation of all great ac- 
tions, and Hogue a ſcepticiſm, coldneſs, _ 

WY MS „ 


„ 5 . 55 
and dibretce about all . and 
| principles whatſoever. We acknowledge 
however: it may be of ſo great ſervice in 
cotrecting the narrow prejudices. of party 
and faction; as they. will be more ir- 
fluenced by the repreſentations of one 
who ſeems to take no ſide, than by any 
thing which e can a ſaid 87 their pal | 
niſts. N | 
A: lively es, 204 1 
I à poetical one, bears confinement no 
where ſo ill as in the uſe of Metaphor and 
Imagery. This is the peculiar province 
of the Imagination. The ſoundeſt head 
can neither aſſiſt, nor judge in it. The 
Poet's eye, as it * glances from heaven 10 
earth, from earth to heaven, is ſtruck with 
numberleſs ſimilitudes and analogies, that 
not only paſs unnoticed. by the reſt of 
mn but even cannot Be — 
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ated when ſuggeſted to them. 7x n ; 
is a corre{pondence- between certain ex- 
ternal forms of Nature, and certain af - 
fections of the Mind, that may be felt, 
but cannot be explained. Sometimes thje 
aſſociation may be accidental, but it 
often ſeems to be innate. Hence the 5 
great difficulty of aſcertaining the true 
ſublime. It cannot indeed be confined 
within any bounds; it is entirely relative, 
depending on the warmth and livelineſs, 
of the Imagination, and therefore diffe- 
rent in different countries. For the ſame _ 
reaſon, where · ever there is great richneſs 


and profuſion of Imagery; which in ſome 


ſpecies of Peetry is a principal beauty, 
there are always very general complaints 5 
of obſcurity, which is increaſed by thoſe 
ſudden tranſitions that bewiider a com- 
mon reader, but are eaſily followed by a 
poetical one. An accurate ſcrutiny into 
5 ce of Images and Metaphors 

| bs ; 5 3 
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is to 0 purpoſe: I ir be nt felt ar Ert, 
it ſeldom can be communicated: while 
we analyſe it, the impreſſion vaniſhes. 
The fame obſervation may be applied to 
wit, which conſiſts in a quick and unex- 
pected affemblage of ideas, that ſtrike 
the Mind in an agreeable manner either 
by their . reſemblance” or incongruity. 
Weither f is the juſtneſs of humour a ſub- 
ject that will bear reaſoning. This con- 
fiſts in a lively painting of thoſe weak- 
neſſes of character, which are not of im- 
Portance enough to raiſe pity or indig- 
oo but only excite mirth and laugh- 
: One muſt have an idea of the ori- 
7 wn to judge of, or be agected by the 
repreſentation; and if be does not ſee its 
juſtnelz at the firſt glance, he never ſees it. 
5 For this reaſon moſt works of humour, 
rillicule, and ſatire, which paint the par- 
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| 2 "Hier features and manners of the g 
Fra being local and tranſient, quickly SE 
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0 5 N 1 
loſe (beit Pana. become obſcure and 
infipid. 5 N 

. eee is hs object of Imagina- 1 
tion and I aſte can only be ſeen. to ad- 
vantage at a certain diſtance, and in 3 
particular light. If brought too near the 
eye, the beauty which charmed before, 
may appear faded, and often diſtorted. 
It is therefore the buſineſs of judge- 
ment to aſcertain this point of view, to | 
exhibit the object to the Mind in that 
poſition which gives it moſt pleaſure, and 
to prevent the Mind from viewing it in 
any other. This 1 1s generally very much 
in our own power. It is an art which 
we all practiſe in common life. We learn | 
by habit to turn up to the eye the agree- Þ- || 
able fide of any object which gives us 4 
pleaſure, and to keep the dark one out of 
fight. If this be kept within any reaſon- 
able bounds, the ſoundeſt judgment will | ['\ 
not only connive at, but approve it. —" 

| | What 5 | | 


„55 6% 

Whatever we admire or SIM 48 great, 

or beautiful, or amiable, has certain eir- 
cumſtances belonging to it, which if at- 
tended to would poiſon our enjoyment. 
We are agreeably ſtruck with the grar- 
deur and magnificence of Nagure in her 
wildeſt forts; with the proſpect of vaſt 
ed ſtupertlous mountains; but is there 
ll any necefliry for our attending at the ſam? 
ll * time to the bleakneſs, the coldneſs, and 
1 the barrenneſs, which are univerſally con- 
nected with them? When a lover con- 
| templates with rapture the charms of 
beauty and elegance chat captivate his 
beart, muſt he at the ſame time reflect 
how uncertain and tranſient the object of 
bis paſſion is; and that the ſucceſſion of 
a4 few 8 55 muſt lay' it monldering | in the 


—— — 


e 5 
=. Bur we not ory: chink it unneceſſary 
Ss. always to ſce the whole truth, but 3 


| Mg quently allow and juſtify ourſelves 
| 5 . | viewing 
| | | 

| 


4 % 


viewing things magnified LE 12 


truth. We indulge a manifeſt partiality 
to our friends, our children, and native 
country. We not only keep their fail- 

ings as much as prudence will allow out 


of ſighr, but exält in our Imagination 


all their good qualities beyond their juſt 
value. Nor does the general ſenſe of 
Mankind condemn this indulgence, for 
this very good reaſon, becauſe it is natu- 


ral, and becauſe we could not forego 1 it; 


without loſing at the ſame time all ſenſ# 
of friendſhip, natural affection and patriot» 


iſm.—There. appears no ſufficient reaſon | 
why this conduct, which we obſerve in 
common lite, ſhould not be followed in 


our enquiries into works of Imagination. 
A perſon of a cultivated Taſte, while he 
reſigns hiniſelt to the firſt impreſſions of 


pleaſure excited by real excellency, can at 
the ſame. time, with the ſlighteſt glance 
of the SF Perceive whether the work 


will . 


. 
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» 
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1 will bear 2 nearer. pes 16 it can 


bear this, he has the additional pleaſure 


. before him ariſing from thoſe latent beau- 


ties which ſtrike the Imagination leſs 
| | forcibly, If he finds they cannot bear 
this examination, he mould remove his 
atrention immediately, enjoy and be g grate- 
ful for che e as 1255 akeady te 

2 ceiwed. 

1 care Takte is very Sins offended 
| | with Dr. Young's Night T 'houghts It 


_ obſerves that the: repreſentation there 
given of Human Life is falſe and gloomy; 
that the Poetry ſometimes ſinks into child- 
| Uh conceits or proſaic flatneſs, but oftener 


riſes into the turgid or falſe ſublime; that 


| perplexed and obſcure; that the 


reaſoning is often weak; and that the ge⸗ 


neral plan of the work is ill laid, and not 
| happily conducted. Vet this work may 
be read with very different ſentiments. 


5 Hs may be found to contain many touches 


( 189) 
of the moſt ſublime Poetry that any lan- 
guage has produced, and to be full ot 
thoſe pathetic ſtrokes of Nature and Paſ- 
fion, which touch the Heart | in the moſt 
render and affecting manner. — Beſides, 
the Mind ! is ſometimes in a diſpeſition to 
be pleaſed Quly. with dark views 35 1909 
man Life. i 3 

 Tazxz are aflictions too . to 1 
either reaſoning or amuſement. They 
may be h but cannot be diverted. 
The gloom of the Night Thoughts 9 A 
fectly correſponds with this ſtate of Mind. 
It indulges and flatters the preſent paſſion, © 
and at the ſame time preſents. thoſe mo- 
tives of confolation which alone can ten- | 
der certain griefs ſupportable,--We mo = 
here obſerve, that ſecret and wonderful 
endearment, which Nature has annexed Us 
to all our ſympathetic feclings, : whereby” 
we enter into the deepeit ſcenes. of dil. BG 
treſs and forrow with a t bien © . 
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1 e far more delightful than al the 
| 4 which dimpated and unthinking 
| mirth can inſpire. Dr. e de. 
N ſcribes this very patherically, 5 


4. e A the faithful youth, 
"Why the cold urn of her, whom long he loy'd, 
So often fills his arms; ſo oſten draws 5 


A 
* „ 


His lonely Footſteps at the ſilent hour, 5 8 
Top Pay ti the mournful tribute of his tears Ws 
Oh! ! he will tell thee, that the W. -alth of worlds 
| Should neber ſeduce his boſom to forego | . 
That facred hour, when ſt aling from dhe noiſe 
| of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſooths 
5 With virtue 8 kindeſt looks his aking break. 
: And, turns his tears to Tapture,. | : 


LY pI h 


'Hk 1 1 to Ping n 
all the enthuſiaſm of liberty and poetic 
— Genjutaand, in ay. the: ſweetneſs and ar- 
L | Ry . Pleaſures of Imagination, | | 


4 7 E ky * 
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mony of numbers, th» heart-eonobling 
ſorrows, which the Mind feels by the re- 


preſentation of the preſent miſerable con- 
dition of thoſe countries, which were 


once the happy ſeats of Genus, Liberty, 


and the Se virtues gs adorn hu- 
manity. 4 n 3b 1 x ; 7 * 


"I 88 principal! thing to 885 regatded i in 


the culture of Taſte, * to diſcover thoſe 


many beauties in the works of Nature 
and Art, which would otherwiſe eſcape 
our notice, Thomſon, in thats beautiful 
deſeriptive poem, the | Seaſons, leaſes 


by k the Juſtneſs of his painting; but his 
greateſt merit conſiſts in impreſſing the 


Mind with numberleſs beauties of Na- 


ture, in her various and ſucceſſive forms, 
which formerly paſſed uaheeded.— This 
is the molt pleaſing and uſeful effe& of 
_eriticiſm ; to lay open new ſources of 
pleaſure unknown to the bulk of Man- 
kind; and! it is only: as far as 1 it diſcovers 
. theſe 


% . 
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EY that Taſte can * accounted | a 


| Inge 


Ir has fc 8 . Ig a 150 


x Taſte and a good Heart commonly go 
together. That fort of I aſte, however, 


which is conſtantly prying into blemiſhes 


and deformity, can have no good effect 
either on the Temper or the Heart. The 
Mind naturally les a taint from thoſe 
objects and purſuits which uſually em- 
ploy her. Diſguſt, often recurring, ſpoils 
che Tempgr, and a habit of nicely deſcri- 
mimating, when carried into life, con- 
tracts the Heart, and checks all the bene- 


volent and generous affecl ions, by hold- 


ing up to view the faults and weakneſſes 
inſeparable from every character it like- 
wiſe ſtifles all the re cqorpas, of 
Jove and admiration. Ws 5 

Tux habit of aweiling too ach on 
what. is ridiculous in ſubjects of Teſte, 
en eie into 2 has the worſt 
| Tot ENS effect 
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Fr upon the Character, en, 
by the greateſt degree of humanity and 


good humour, and confers only a ſullen 


at gloomy pleaſure by feeding the worſt | 
and moſt painful feelings of the human 
breaſt, covy and malignity of Heart. But 
an intimate aequaintance with the works 
of Nature and Genius, in their moſt 
beautiful and amiable forms, humanizes 
and ſweetens the Temper, opens and ex- 
ends. the Imagination, and diſpoſes to 

the moſt pleaſing views of Mankind and 
Providence. By conſidering Nature in 
this favourable point of view, the Hoe 
i dilated and filled with the moſt bene- | 


volent purpoſes v and then indeed the ſe- 
cret ſympathy and connection between 
the feelings of Natural and Moral beauty, 
the connection between a good Taſte and 
a 405 Hoes, — W un the COR: 
luſtre. 15 f 
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SECTION. v. 


TE . now hl e har 
V Principle of Human Nature which 
"I ſeems in a peculiar manner the characte- 
- riſtic of the ſpecies, the Senſe of Religion. 
li It is not our buſineſs here to conſider the 
evidence of Religion as founded in truth; 
we propoſe only to examine it as à prin- 
ciple founded in Human N ature, and the 


influence-it-has, or may have, on the 
 _ of Mankind. The beneficial | : 
- which ſhould naturally re-. 
- Fall from this principle, ſeem to be very . 
5 obvious There is ſomething naturally G 
£40 8 comfortable in a firm belief 
_ ___ that the Whole frame of Nature is ſup- 
. eie W and f 

2 0 


* 


+ 195 90 7 85 
| omnipotent Being of infinite goodneſs, 
- who' intends; by the whole courſe of lis 
providence, to promote the greateſt 60 
of his creatures; a belief that we are 
acquainted with the means conciliat- , 
ing the Divine favour, and chat, in con⸗ 
ſequence of this, we have it in dur o.] rn 
power to obtain it; a belief that this life 
is but the infancy of our exiſtence, that 
we ſhall ſurvive the ſeeming deſtruction 
of our preſent frame, and have it in our 
power to ſecure our entrance on a mY 
ſtate of eternal felicity- If we believe © 
that the conduct which the Deity requires 
of us is ſuch as molt” effeCtually ſerures | 
our" preſent happineſs,” together with the * 2 
peace and happineſs « of ſociety, we mould 
11 rally imagine that theſe ſentiments 
- would be fondly cheriſhed and addpted 
by all wiſe and good Men, whether they 
; were ſuppoſed to ariſe from any natura! 
40% nol * che Human VET; ce 
El ne 9 fore 
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Si of, 3 or an immediate r feve- 
eco from the Supreme Being: 
Bur thoagtr the belief of "FIG 
wt 4 a. future: ſtate of exiſtence. has uni- 
verſally prevailed im all ages and nations 
af the work), | yet it has been diverſified 
and connected wich a variety of ſuperſti- 
tions, which have often rendered it uſe- 
ani 3 bum to the n 6 in- 


times om Wr in 


* E. a. EY as made him rather an ob- 
| | jeff terror! Gan of love: as * 


the greateſt part of the world, for 00 m 


k YE they never committed, and for not beliey- 


ing doctrines which they never heard. 
Men have been taught that they did God 


ſelves from all the duties they owed to 


2. 


ſociety, by denying themſelves all the 
: pla repo * and even by voluntarily 
„ 1 | enduring 


5 acceptable ſervice by abſtracting them- 


io 


enduring and inflicting on ana; 


„ 


the ſevereſt tortures which Nature could 


ſupport. They have been taught, * 


it was their duty to perſecute their fellow- 
creatures in the cruelleſt manner, in or- 


der to bring them to an uniformity 


with themſelves in religious opinions; 4 
ſcheme equally barbarous and in) practi- 
cable. In fine, Religion has often been 
the engine made uſe of to deprive Man- 
kind of their moſt valuable privileges, 
and to ſubject them to the maſt S 
tyrann x. 

Tursz pervicious ma NN 
2 ee 5 ſome ingenious Men to 


were mot deftruRive to the beppineſ of 
ſociety 3 while others have been ſo much 
impreſſed by them, that they ſeemed to 
think it fafer to diveſt Mankind of all 


| religious opinions and reſtraints Mat- 


ever, than to run the riſk of the abuſes 


which Ry thought almoſt inſeparable 


5 0 3 from 


„ 


bis den. Tie . to 4 hs: molt 
Fivobrable conſtructiom that can be put on 
the conduct of the patrons of Atheiſm. But 
© howeverſpecious this preterice might have 
been ſome centuries ago; there does not at 
this time appear to be the leaſt foun 
for ir. Experience has now ſhewn that Re- 
ien may abſt in à public eſtabſiſn- 
Re diveſteck of that abſurd and pernici- 
_ ous Superſti ition which was only ad ventiti- 
ous, and "moſt apparently contrary” to its 
genuine and original ſpirit and genius.— 
To ſeparate Religion entirely from Super- 
ſtition in evety individual, may indeed be 
_ impoſſible, becauſe it isimpoſſible to make 
all Mankind think wiſely and properly on 
any one ſubſect, where the Underſtanding 
alone is concerned, much more where the 
| Imagination and the Affections are ſo deep- 
Jh interefted. Butif che poſitive advantages 
of Religion to Mankind be evident, this 
would ſeen 1 a ſufficient reaſon for every 
25 34 worthy 


WM (ts 199: 1 

worthy] Man to > ſupport, its cons aa at the 
ſame time to keep it diſengaged from thoſe 
accidental cireumſtances chte * at 
3 * ahne, TEE 4 
Mankind ahn have a Ene of 5 
1 and wrong, independent of religious oh 
A belief 3 but experience ſbews, that the al- 
1 lurements of preſent pleaſure, and the 
petuoſity of paſſion are ſufficient to pre- 
: vent Men from acting agreeably to this 
moral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported by Ro 
gion, the influence of which upon the 
Imagination and Paſſions, if properly di- 
0 e el is extremely powerful. 
Wæ will readily acknowledge chat many K 
: of the greateſt enemies: of Religion have 
been diſtinguiſhed for their honour, pro- 
bity, and good naturr. But it is to be 
cConſidered, that many virtues as well as 
- vices are conſtitutional. A cool and equal 
Temper, a dull Imagination, and unfeeling 
5 * * Cay of many vir- <7 


1 eee its zerrars or pleaſures. 
» „ 3 


1 . 


tes, „ are a ſecurity againſt many 


386, THSF _ produce temperance, 


= leſs, :noffenſive Leden, Wberess "cu 


\. Paſſions, a warm Imagination, and great 


ſenſibility of Heart, lay a natural ſounda- 
tion for prodigality, debauchery,” and am- 
bition; attended, however, with the ſeeds 
pl all the ſocial and moſt heroic yirtues. 


e Such a temperature of Mind Carries alang 


with it a check to its conſtitutional vices, 


by rendering thoſe poſſoſſod of it peculi- 
_ arly ſuſceptiple of religiaus impreſſions. 


15 They often appear indeed to be the greare® 


enemies to religion, but that is entirely 


_owing ta their impatience of its reſtraints. 


It moſt dangerous enemies have everbeen 
among the temperate and chaſte philoſo- 
Plhers, void of paſſion and ſenſibility, who 


had no vicious appetites ta be reftrained 
by its inflaence, and who were equally 


* 


Cn) ; 
Abſolute Infidelity or ſettled Scepticiſm in 
Religion is no proof of a bad Underſtand- 
ing or a vicious diſpoſition, but is cer- 
tainly a very ſtrong preſumption of tbe 
want of Imagination and ſenſibility of 
Heart. Many philoſophers have been In- 
fidels, few Men of taſte and ſentiment. 
Yer the example of Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Sir Iſaac Newton, among 
many other firſt names in philoſophy, is a 
ſufficient evidence, that religious belief is 
perfectly compatible with the rate and 1 
want enlarged Underſtanding. 2 
_ S8VERAL of thoſe who FAD 805 Aer 
| what they call religious prejudices them- - 
ſelves, affect to treat ſuch as are not aſham- | 
ed to avow their regard to Religion, as 
Men of weak Underftandings and feeble 
Minds. But this ſhows either want of 
geandor or great ignorance of Human Na- 
tare. The fundamental articles of Reli- 
| gion have been very generally believed by 
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0 tene ithey level all diſt 
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oe and accuracy of judgment. But it is even 

unjuſt to infer the weakneſs ef a perſon's | 

head on other ſubjects from his attach- 


ment to the fooleries of Superſtition. 
1 ſhews that when the Imagina- 
tion is heated, and the Affections deeply 


6 Underſtanding; yet this affords no pre- 
5 een of a ſhallow judgment in ſubjects 
Where the eee Paſſions have 
no influence! . Hen i 
e e Mind is a rcprbuch fre- 
ene thrown, not only ugon ſuch as 
have a ſenſe of Religion, but upon all who 
2 warm, open, chearful I OR and 
Hearts - peculiarly- diſpoſed to ve and 
Fan But the reproach * un - 
Strength of Mind does not conſiſt in 
-- peeviſh Temper, ina nardiilexibleHeare, 
N in bidding deſiance to God Almighty. 
Le x conlilts in an active reſolute Spirit, in a 


0 „„ 5 N * 


«Ar 


5 . * t 
Spiri that enables a Man to 20 Alis pan in 
the world with propriety, and to bear the 


misfortunes of life with uniform fortitude 


and dignity. This. is a 


which neither Atheiſm nor univerſal Scep- 1 
ticiſm will ever be able to inſpire. On the 


contrary, their tendency will be four 


e Spirit a a8 mel. as: Genius, to four 


Pu» 


higheſt wligious ſpirit. and regarde to 4 "ng 5 
vidence rec in the writings bod the an | 


4-4 & 


Nature... „ e 

Tux 3 ole po” Mankind of the 
1 eee between a religious diſpoſition 
and a. feeling Heart, appears from the 


.vniverſa] averſion, which. all Men have to 
-Jafidelity. in the fair ſex. We not only 


* 
— 


Fo the 3 . intrepid, vittuous 85 
Men that FFT, did honour, 0 Human „ 


look on it as, removing the principal ſe⸗ 


"REY we have for their virtue, but as the 
 rrongeſt-/ 
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ne proof of their want of that ſoft. 
neſs and delicate ſenſibilityof Heart, which 
endears them more to us, and ſecures 
more effectually their empire over out 
Hearts, than any quality they can poſſeſs. 

Tn are Men who can perſuade 
chomithicn; that there is no ſupreme in- 
 telligents who direct the courſe of Na- 
ture, who can ſee thoſe they have been 
connected with by the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
Nature and Friendſhip gradually drop- 
ping off from them, who are perſuaded 
| that this ſeparation is final and eternal, 
and who expect that they themſelves ſhall 
ſoon fink down after them into nothing ; 
and yet ſuch Men ſhall appear eaſy and 


Ceontented. But to a ſenſible Heart, and 
particularly to a Heart ſoftened by paſt 
| endearments of Love or Friendſhip, ſuch 


opinions are attended with gloom inex- 
preſſible, ftrike a damp i into all the plea- 
, and enjoytments of life, "OE cut 


55 
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if * views which alone can r 
the ſoul under certain diſtreſſes, where all 
other aid is feeble and ineffectual, 
| Sceerieisn or ſuſpenſe of judgment 
as to the truth of theſe great articles of 
Religion, is attended with the ſame fatal 
effects. Where-ever the Affections are 
deeply intereſted, a ſtate of ſuſpenſe 5 
more diſtracting to the Mind, than the 
fad aſſurance. of the CY moſt 


dreaded. 


* ſhould. eder be expetiza "I 
thoſe philoſophers, who ſtand in no need 
themſelves of the affiftance' of Religion 
forthe ſupport. of their virtue, and who 
never feel the want of irs confolations, 
would yet have the humanicy to conſider | 
the different ſituation of the reſt of Man 
kind, and not endeavour to deprive them 
of what Habit, at leaſt, if they will not 
allow it to be Nature, has made neceſſary 
to theis morals. and to their happineſs. 
 —To | 


' 


* . 
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Abs: attempt this may be agreeable to 
ſome, by relieving them from azreftrainr 
upon their pleaſures; and may render 


5 others very miſerable, by making them 


doubtful of thoſe truths, in which they 

were moſt deeply intereſted; but it can 

_ "convey real —_ a happineſs* to no > one 
5 individual. fs 

"JG ert openly ag ly the 
calle of Infidelity, may be owing in ſome 

do the vanity of appearing wiſer than the 
is reſt of Mankind. The zeal of making 


proſelytes to it. may often be owing to a 
like vanity of poſſeſſing: a direction and aſ- 


cendency « over the Minds of Men, which 


is a very flattering ſpecies of ſuperiority. 


8 But there ſeems to be ſome other cauſe 


that ſecretly influences the conduct of 
ſome that reject all Religion, who, from the 


reſt of their character, cannot be ſuf ſpected 


0 of 0 or pad Wan of ſuch ſu- 
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periority... This we Jhall e to ex- 
plain... „ Te.” 

Tur very, Airing in opinion, upon Py 
any Intereſting ſubject, from all around 1 
us, gives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This 
muſt be greatly increaſed in the preſent 7 
caſe, as the feeling which attends Infſde. 
lity or Scepticiſm i in Religion, ; is certain- ue. 
ly a comfortleſs one, where there is the . 

leaſt degree of ſenſibility. Sympathy 3 
much more fought after by an unhappy _ 
Mind, than by one chearful and at eaſe. 
We require a: Lopport in the one. caſe, 7 75 
which in the ether is not receſſaty. x * 
perſon therefore void of Religion feels . 
himſelf as it were. alone in the m; dſt of 10 
ſociety; and though for pradencial rea- 
ſons he chuſes to diſguiſe his ſentiments, is 
and join in ſome form of religious wor- 
tip, yet this: to a canc id and 1 ingenuous "=p 
Mind mult always be very painful, nor 
ow” it ee 25 e feeling LY, 
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alone and without any friend to ſooth and 
participate its uneaffneſs. This ſeems to 


| have 4 confiderable ſhare in that anxiety 


_ which Freethinkers generally diſcover to 
make profelytes to their 6pinions, an 
anxiery muck greater than what is ſhewn 
dy thoſe, whoſe Minds are at caſe in the 
3 happier proſpects. 
Ius exeuſe, which theſe gentlemen 
2 plead for their conduct, is a regard for 


ite cauſe of truth. But this is a very in- 
flufflcient one. None of them act upon 


| is principle, in its largeſt extent 15 
application, in common life, ner could any 
Man live in the world and pretend to 
do it. In the purſuit of Happineſs, “ our 
beings. end and aim, tlie diſcovery of truth 
is far from being the moſt important 


* The Mind receives 2235 3 


f | bebe. y 
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ſure 
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"Re from the inveſtigation and diſcovery 
of it in the abſtract ſciences, in theworks 
of Nature and Art, but in all ſubjects, 
where the Imagination and Affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only ſo far 
as it 4s ſubſervient to them. One of 'tke - 
firſt principles of ſociety, of decency, and 
good manners, is, that no Man is entitled 
to {ay every thing he thinks true, when it 
would be injurious or offenſive to ww 
neighbour. If it was not for this prin- 
"OR all Mankind would be in a ſtate of 
Suppoſe a perſon to loſe an only 

child, the ſole comfort and happineſs „ 5 
his life: When the firſt overfſowings ß 
Nature are paſt, he recollects the infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom of che Diſpoſer of 
all events; he is perſuaded that the revo: 
lution of a few years will unite him again 
to his child, never more to be ſeparated. 
In theſe views he acquieſces with a me- 
e yet pleaſing reſignation. % the 
P "IR Divine : 


| Wi '210 95 ; 
: Divine will: Now 8 all 1 to 


3 75 be a deception, a pleaſing dream, would 


— — 


—— — 


— 


not the general ſenſe of Mankind con- 
ddemm che Philoſdpher as; barbarous and 
inhuman, who ſhould, attempt to wake 


iim out of it Rr et ſo fat does vanity 
g Prevail ober good nature, that' we fre. 


— — 


2615 quently ſee” Men of the moſt benevolent 
Tiempefs labouring to cut of that hope, 
which chears the Heart under all the pref: 
+ >> ſares ani afflictions of Human Life, ard 
0 ene us ner it with cheatfulnei 
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and dignity. . 
Nuno tray! be confitered! e 
different views. Firſt;" As centaiging doc 

Krines relating to che being and per Kio 
20d, his moral adminiſtration cf the 
appar future ſtate F exiſtence, and 
-patticular communications to Mankind 


vl If Hfe anck man- 


1 


1 


Dp 


2 7 * 
4 J & 
y +» 
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\ peckliar, Jaffe Alina; of the Micd, Which 
either give pleaſure or pain, according to 
the particular genius and ſpirit of the Re- # | 


bgicn cha: inſpires them 
In the firſt of theſe wiews, eb Sock 1 


Hg foundation to, all religious belief, and 
| on which the other two depend, Reaſon | 
2 18 principally concerned. On this ſubject 25 
the greateſt efforts of human genius and 
% application have been exerted, and with 
the moſt deſirable ſucgeſs in thoſe great 
an important articles that ſeem molt im- 
 me{iately to affect the intereſt and happi- 
Ne el. of Mank ind. But when our enquiries | 
5 here. are puſhed a certain length, we find 85 : 
khat Providence has: ſer bounds. to cur 
© Reafon,' and even to our capacities of ap- 
K rehenſion. This is particularly t the caſe, 
Where infinity and che moral co om ny of 
the Deity are concerned.” 1 be objects are 
i here in a great meaſure beyond the reach 
| of 'our conception; ard ipdudtion from ex- 
A P2 2 — perience, 


a. 

bene, on h all our other reaſon- 
ings are founded, cannot be applied to a 
fubject altogether diſſimilar to any thing 
we are Lausineed with. Many of the 
fundamental artieles of Religion are ſuch, 
that the Mind may have whe fulleſt con- 
viction of their truth, but they muſt be 
viewed ata diſtance, and are rather the 
objects of ſilent and religious veneration, 
than of metaphyſical diſquiſition. If the 
Mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, it is confounded with Eu ſtrange- 
: neſs and. immenſity. 5 i 
Warn we puſh our enquiries i into any | 


. part of N ature beyond certain bounds, we 


find ourſelves involved in perplexity and 
Auarkness. But there is this remarkable 

difference between theſe and religious en- 
-- quirtes; in the inveſtigation of Nature 
we can always make progreſs 1 in know- 
+ ledge, and approximate to the truth by. 
us 4 exertion of mie and obſer- 
vation ; 2 


100 
- vations but our .enquiries: into religious 
_ ſubjects areconfinedwithinnarrow bounds, 
and no force of reaſon or application can | 
lead the Mind one ſtep beyond that im- 
Pena gulf which ſparare the vſibl 5 


_ and; inviſible world. 
Tuouqn the articles of religious belief, 


which fall within the comprehenſion of 
Mankind, and ſeem eſſential to their hap- 


| pineſs, ate few and ſimple, yet ingenious 


Mien have contrived to erect them into a 


moſt tremendous ſyſtem of metaphyſical be 
ſubeilty, which will long remain a monu- 
ment of the extent and weakneſs of hu- 
man Underſtanding. The bad conſe- 
quences of ſuch. ſyſtems have been vari- 
_ ous. By attempting to eſtabliſh too much 
N they have hurt the foundation of the 
moſt "intereſting principles of Religion. 5 
 —Moſt Men are bred. up in a belief of 
the peculiar, and diſtinguiſhing opinionss 
of ſome one e a other. Hur. h 


5 i 214 7 bi: 
ne mange chat all theſe are 00 y fou nd- 
ed on Divine authority, or the eleareſt de- 

ductions of Reaſon. By which means all 
| their Religion changs ſo much together, 
that one part cannot be ſhaken without 


. endangering the whole. But where: exer 


any freedom of « enquiry is allowed, the 
folly of ſome of theſe * opinions, and the 
uncertain foundation of others, cannot 
be concealed; and when this comes to be 
4 che caſe, a general diſtruſt of the whole 
commonly ſucceeds, with that lukewarm- 
ness in Religion, which” is Its neceſſary 
conſequence. */ 4 3 
Tut very habit of gegen reaſoning. 
: 185 diſputing upon religious ſubjects, 

takes off from that reverence with which . 
the Mind would otherwiſe conſider them. 
This ſeems particularly to be the caſe, 
when Men preſume'ro enter into an exact 
ſcrutiny of the views and "economy of 


5 Providence in the adminiſtration of che 


4 | *; 8 55 . 8 . . 92 8 5 3 4 3 
3j ̃ͤ 8 world, 
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„ Obie). 1 
| $6646; k God Alakfity't wude iti as it 
is, the freedom. of his actions, and many 
other ſuch queſtions infinitely: beyond dur 
each. The natural tendency of this is 
to leſſen that awful veneration with 


vhich we ought. always to contemplate” - | 
the Divinity, but which can never be pre- 1 2 
ſerved, when Men canvaſs is ways with / 
ſuch eaſe and freedom. f Accordingly W 
find amongſt thoſe ſectaries where ſucß 
diſquiſitions have principally prevuiled, 
that he has been ſpoke of, and, even ad-. 
dreſſed with the molt indecent and ſhock- 
ing familiarity. The truly devotional ſpirit 


has ſeldom been found among ſuch per- 


ſons; ; the chief foundation and characte. 
iſtic of which | is genuine humility, 


"ANOTHER bad effect. of this . 2 


- 


tive T heology | has been to withdraw peo- 


ple's attention from its practical duties. FE 
e uſually find. that thoſe, who are 
moſt e * their exceſſive zeal. 


- > 


_ Ce-ation. and eevineſs as to its 
Their great ſeverity in this weed has 
been exerted, againſt a few. vices, where 

th: Heart is. but little concerned; and to 


« 1 
for. opinions, in lauge ow gra o- 


wich their own. diſpoſitions preſerved 


| them from ang temptations, 


ho eee ee e 


7 controverſial theology, are thoſe which. it 


produces on the Temper and Affections. 


5 — When the Mind is kept conſtantly em- 
4 barraſſed in a perplexed and thorny: path , 
Where it can find no ſteady light to ſhew 


the way, nor foundation to reſt on, the 
Temper loſes its native chearfulneſs, and 


contracts à gloom and ſeverity, partly 


from the chagrin of diſappointment, and 


os —papth from the ſocial and kind Aﬀettions 


being extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe. 
Wen the evil has been exaſperated by 


| 2 oppoſition and diſpute, the conſequences 


have proxedl very fatal to the peace of ſo- 


7 Hour” — when Men have been. 
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perſuaded, chat their holding certain opi- 
nions intitled them. to the Divine favour, 

and that thoſe who differed, from them, 

were devoted to eternal deſtruction. This 
perſuaſion broke at once all the ties of 
ſociety. The toleration of Men who. held 
erroneous opinions was conſidered as con- 
ning at their deſtroying not only them- 
ſclves; but all others who came within the 
reach of their influence, © This has pro- 
duced that cruel and implacable ſpirit, 
which has ſe often diſgraced the cauſe of 

Religion, and diſhonoured humanity. - 

Yer the effects of religious controverſy 
have ſometimes proved. beneficial to Man- 

Kind; That ſpirit of freedom, which in- 

cited the firſt Reformers to ſhake off the 

yoke. of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, naturally 
begot ſentiments of civil liberty, eſpecially 
when irritated by perſecution. When ſuch, 
ſentiments. came to be united with that 
bd Oy that . of e 


* 
7 4 and 
„ 


* 


4 


rt Temper, or mend the Heart, At the 
ſame time the labours of: ingenious Men, * 
in explaining obſcure and difficult paſiag ages 


. and neceſſary. And as it is natural for 
Fee Men to carry. their ſpeculations on a ſab- | 
905 Jett. that lo 1 0 concerns their preſent 


ing to enlarge the Underſtanding, ſweeten 1 


| 
| 
FS ' 
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the reformed ſects; they produced thoſe I © 


reſolute and inflexible Men, who alone re 
were able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty ; in | © 
an age when moſt others were enervated t 


by luxury or ſuperſtition; 3. and to fuch KK 
Men we owe that freedom and happy con- n 


ſtitution which we at preſent enjoy, — | © 
But theſe advantages of religious enthu- V 
bal have been bur accidental. _ 
In general it would appear that Reli. 
gion, conſidered as a ſcience, in the man- 1 
ner it has been uſually conducted, is but : 
little beneficial to Mankind, neither tend- | ! 
[ 


of Sacred Writ, have. been highly uſeful A 


8 


1 


_ (219 „ 
and eternal happineſs, father than Reaſon 
extends, or than is clearly and expreſsl7ß 
revealed; theſe can be followed by no bad 
conſequences, if they are carried on with - + 
that. modeſty and reverence which the 
ſubject requires. They only become per- 
nicious when they are formed into ſyſtems, 07 
to which the ſame credit and e e is 
required « as to Holy Writ itſelf, Fr: 
WI ſhall now proceed to Aker Re. Fs 
heion as a rule of life and manners. In 
this ref pect its influence is very extenſive 
and beneficial, even when disfigured br 
the wildeſt ſuperſtition, it being able to 
check and conquer thoſe paſſions, which” 
reaſon and philoſophy are too weak to en- 
counter. But it is much to be regretted,” . 
that the application of Religion to this end“ 
has not been attended to with that care re 
Which the importance of the ſubject re. 
quired. The ſpeculative part of Religion” St 
ſoerns _—_ ave engroſfed the at- 
3 R | 7 tention 


5 W 
. tention of Men of Genius. This has been 
the tate of all the uſeful and practical arts 
of Lift, and the application of Religion to 
the regulation of life and manners muſt 

be conſidered entirely as a practical art.— 
Thzbe reaſons, of this neglect ſeem to be 
8 theſe.— Men of 2 philoſophical Genius 

| have an averſion to all application where 
the active powers. ob theirown Mind ae 
not immediately employed... But in ac- 
gqyviring a practical art, a. philoſopher | iy 
obliged. to ſpend: moſt of his time in em- 

pPloy ments where his Genius and Under- 
ſtanding have no exerciſe. The fate of 
1 practical parts of Medicine and of Re- p! 
ligion have been very much alike.. The a. 
object of the one is to cute the diſeaſes. u 
c 
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of the Body; of the other,. to cure the 
diſcaſes of che Mind. The progreſs and 
degree: of pe. faction. of both theſe arts can. f 
be eſtimmted by no other ſtandard than Iſl » 
. thei lucech in ke 0 cure of the diſeaſes, to t 
VV which 
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ahickthey are ſcverally applied. In" Me- 
'dicine, the facts on which the art depends, 


are ſo numerous and complicated, ſo miſ- 


repreſented by credulity, or a heated Ima- 
gination, that there has hardly ever been 
Found a truly philoſophical Genius, WhO 
has attempted the practical part of it. Al. 
moſt all phyſicians, who have been Men 
of ingenuity, have amuſed themſelves in 
forming theories, which gave exerciſe to 


their invention, and at the ſame time con- 


tributed to their reputation, Inſtead of 
being at the trouble of making obſerva- 
tions themſelves, they culled out of the 
„ eee already made, ſuemm 
as ſuited their purpoſe, and dreſſed them 
up in the way their ſyſtem required. ' 
conſequence of this, the hiſtory of Medi- 
cine does not exhibit the hiſtory of a pro- 
greſſive art, but a hiſtory of opinions, 
which prevailed perhaps for twenty or 
diy * and "ow ſunk 1 into contempt _ 
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* oblivion The caſe 1. been very 
fimilar in practical Divinity. But this i 
— with much greater difficulticy, 
than the practical part of Medicine. In 
this laft nothing is required but aſſiduous 
5 and accurate Obſervation, and a good Un. 
| r to direct the proper applica- 
tion of ſuch Obſervation. © But to cure the 
diteaſes of the Mind, there is required that 
intimate Enowledge of the Human Heart, 


Which muſt be drawn from life itſelf, and 


Which books can never teach; of the 
various diſguiſes, under which vice recom- 
wen herſelf to the Trhagination 3 'of the 


"artful affociation of Ideas Which the forms 


_ there; and of the many nameleſs ci cum. 
| ſtances that ſoften the Heart and render i: 
- nceeffible.” It is Iikewiſe neceffary” to have 

© -wkiowledge ef the arts of inſtnuation and 

- © perteaſion;” of the art of breaking falſe or 

"unnatural, aiſoczations of Ideas,” or induc- 
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one e paſſion e another; and after; at 
this knowledge 1 is acquired, the ſucceſsful 


8 of it to practice depends in a 
eee degree on powers 3 no 
extent of Underſtanding can confer. 


Vio does not depend ſo much on a 
beten of the Underſtanding, as of the 


Imagination and Paſſions, and on habits 


. originally founded on "theſe A vicious 
Man is generally ſeplidle enough that. his 


conduct is wrong; he knows thas vice is 
_ contrary both to 


| * therefare: all laboureckreaſoning to ſatisfy 


his Underſtanding of theſe truths is uſe- 
leſs, becauſe the diſraſe does not lie in the 

_ Underſtanding. The evil is ſeated i in the 55 
Hart. The Imag nation and Paſſions Ek 
"urs engaged on its ſide, and the cure muſt 5 


be applied to theſe. This has been the 


general defect of writings and ſermons i in- 
tended to reform Mankind. Many! in- 


en and ſenſible remarks ard Oy on 
the 


s duty and intereſt, and 


EE TOY Cn) - 5 

8 . Rasen d very 
8 judicious arguments are brought to en- 
force them: Such performances may be 
attended to with pleaſure by pious and 


well-diſpoſed perſons, who likewiſe may 


derive uſeful inſtruction from them for 
3 their conduct in life. The wicked and pro- 
; fligate, if ever hooks of 8885 fort: {lj in 


| they contain are great and eternal m_ 


but they leave no fur. her. impreſſion. If 


ö . any thing can touch them, it is. the power 


of lively and pathetic deſctiption, which 


traces and lays open their Hearts through 


all their windings and diſguiſes, makes 
them ſee and confeſs their own characters 


in all their deformity. and horror, impreſ- 
ſes their Hearts, and intereſts their Pas- 
-_  Gons by: all the motives of love, gratitude, 
and fear, the proſpect of rewards and pu. 


5 niſhments, and whatever other motives 


i N or Nature ORE, dictate. But 4 
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do this ell, requires very Aline - 'H 
powers from thoſe of Underſtanding. A 
lively and well-regulated Imagination 3 is 
een requilite, 

Ix public addreſſes to an 5 tha 
great end of reformation may be more ef. 
fectually promoted, becauſe all the powers 
of voice and action, all the arts of elo- 
quence may be brought to give their aſ- 

ſiſtance. But ſome of thoſe arts depend 
on gifts of Nature, and cannot be attained 
by any ſtrength of Genius or Underſtand- 
ing. Even where Nature has been libe- 
ral of thoſe neceſſary requiſites, they muſt - 
be cultivated by much practice before the 
proper exerciſe of them can be acquired. 
Thus a public ſpeaker may an M6 
that is muſical and of great compaſs, but 
it requires much time and labour to ac. | 
quire its juſt modulation, and tliat variety 
of flexion and tone, ee 15 
courſe wier. The ſame OR” 
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tends the acquiſition of that propriety of 


action, that power over the expreſſive fea- 
tures of the countenance, particularly of 


the eyes, ſo neceſſary to command the 
Hearts and Paſſions of Mankind. 


Ir is uſually faid, that a preacher, who 
feels what he is faying himſelf, will na- 


turally ſpeak with that tone of voice and 


expreſſion in his countenance that ſuits 


the ſubject, and which is neceſſary to 
move his audience. Thus it is ſaid, a 


perſon under the influence of fear, anger, 


or ſorrow, looks and ſpeaks in the manner 
naturally expreſſiveof theſeemotions, This 
is true in ſome meaſure 5 'but it can never 


be ſuppoſed that any preacher will be able 
to enter into his ſubject with ſuch real 


warmth upon every occaſion. Beſides, 


every prudent Man will be afraid to aban- 


9 don himſelf ſo entirely to any impreſſion, 
as he muſt do to produce this effect. Moſt 
RO when O's —_ by any paſ- 


ion 


(227). | 
fion or emotion, have ſome peculiarity in 
their appearance, which does not belong 
ro the natural expreſſion of ſuch an emo- 

tion. If this be not properly corrected, a 
public ſpeaker, who is really warmed and 
animated with his ſubject, may yet make 
a very ndiculous and contemptible figure. 
—Irtis the buſineſs of Art to ſhew Nature 
in her moſt amiable and graceful forms, 
and not with thoſe peculiarities in which 
ſhe appears in particular inſtances ; and it 
is this difficulty of properly repreſenting 
Nature that renders the eloquence and 
action both of the pulpit and ſtage __ 

ſitions of ſuch hard attainment. 


Bux beſides thoſe talents inherent i ina 
preacher himſelf, an intimate knowledge 
of Nature will ſuggeſt the neceſſity of at- 
tending to certain external circumſtances, 


which operate powerfully on the Mind, 
and prepare it for receiving the deſigned 
> aaa Such in particular is the pro- 
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per regulation of Church- muſic, and the 
ſolemnity and pomp of public worſhip. 
Independent of the effect that theſe things 
have on the Imagination, it might be ex- 
pected that a juſt Taſte, a ſenſe of decency 
and propriety, would make them more at- 
tended to than we find they are. We ac- 
| knowledge that they have been abuſed, and 
occaſioned the groſſeſt ſuperſtition ; but 
this univerſal propenſity to carry them to 
_ exceſs is the ſtrongeſt proof that the at- 
tachment to them is deeply rooted in Hu- 
man Nature, and conſequently” that it is 
© the buſineſs of good ſenſe to regulate, and 


not vainly to attempt to extinguiſh it. 


Many religious ſects in their infancy have 


ſupported themſelves without any of theſe | 
external aſſiſtances z but when time has 


5 abated the fervour of their zeal, we always 


find that their public worſhip has been con- 


ducted with the moſt remarkable coldneſs 
and inattention, unleſs ſupported by well- 
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regulated ceremonies. Thoſe ſects who in 
their beginning have been moſt diſtin» 


guiſhed for a religious enthuſiaſm that de- 


ſpiſed all forms, and the Genius of whoſe 


Religion could not admit of any being 
introduced, have either been of ſhort du- 
ration, or ended in infidelity. 
Tux many difficulties that attend the 
practical art of making Religion influence 
the manners and lives of Mankind, by ac- 


quiring a command over the Imagination 


and paſſions, have made it too generally 


neglected even by the moſt eminent of the 


clergy for learning and good ſenſe. Theſe 


have rather choſen to confine themſelves 
to a track, where they were ſure to excel 


by: the force of. their own Genius, than to 


attempt a road where their ſucceſs was 


doubtful, and where they might be out- 


ſhone by Men greatly their inferiors. It 


has therefore been principally cultivated 
of Men of lively Imaginations, poſſeſſed 


Ws of 


| 
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of ſome natural advantages of voice and 
manner. But as no art can ever become 
very beneficial to Mank ind unleſs it be 
under the direction of Genius and good 
| ſenſe, it has too often happened, that the 
art we are, now/ſpeaking of has become 


ſubſervient to the wildeſt fanaticiſm, often 


to the gratification of vanity, and ſome- 
times to ſtill more unworthy purpoſes. 
Tux third view of Religion conſiders 
it as engaging and intereſting the affecti- 
ons, and comprehends the devotional or 
ſentimental part of it.— The devotional 
ſpirit is in a great meaſure conſtitutional, 
depending on livelineſs of Imagination 
and ſenſibility of Heart, and, like theſe 
- qualities, prevails more in warmer cli- 
mates than it does in ours. What deve 
the great dependence it has on the Ima- 
gination, is the remarkable attachment it 
has to Poetry and Muſic, which Shake- 
Pear calls the Food of Love, and which 
. e may 
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may with equal truth be called the Food 
of Devotion. Muſic is to enter into the 
future Paradiſe of the devout of every ſect 
and of every country. The Deity, viewed 
by the eye of cool Reaſon, may be ſaid 
with great propriety to dwell in light in- 
acceſſible. The Mind ſtruck with the 
immenſity of his being, and a ſenſe of its 
own littleneſs and unworthineſs, admires 
with that diſtant awe and veneration that 
rather excludes loye. But viewed by a 
devout Imagination he may become an 
object of the warmeſt affection, and even 

_ paſſion, — The philoſopher contemplates 
the Divinity in all thoſe marks of wiſ- 
dom and benignity diffuſed through the 
whole works of Nature. The devout 


Man confines his views rather to his own. 


particular connection with the Deity, the 
many inſtances of goodneſs he himſelf has 
experienced, and the many greater he ſtill 
hopes for. This eſtabliſhes an intercourſe, 


+ e which 
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© which often se the Heart and Paſ- 
fions in the deepeſt manner, 
Tax devotional Taſte, like all wither 
Taſtes, has had the fate to be condemned 
as a weakneſs by all who are ſtrangers to 
its joys and its influence. Too frequent 
occaſion has been given to turn this ſub- 
ject into ridicule. — A heated and devout 
Imagination, when not under the direction 
of a very good Underſtanding, is apt to 
run very wild, and is impatient to publiſh 
all its follies to the world. The feelings 
of a devout Heart ſhould be mentioned 
with great reſerve and delicacy, as they 
depend upon private experience, and cer- 
' tain circumſtances of Mind and ſituation, 
which the world cannot know nor judge 
of. But devotional writings executed 
with Judgment and Taſte, are not only 
highly uſeful, but to all who have a 
ſenſe of Religion, peculiarly engaging, 


TRE 
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Tur devotional ſpirit united to good 


ſenſe and a chearful temper, gives that 5 


ſteadineſs to virtue, which it always wants 
when produced and ſupported by good 


natural diſpoſitions only. It corrects and- 


humanizes thoſe conſtitutional vices, 
which it is not able entirely to ſubdue; 
and though it may not be able to render 
Men perfectly virtuous, it preſerves them 
from becoming utterly abandoned. It 
has the moſt favourable influence on all 
the paſſive virtues; it gives a ſoftneſs 
and ſenſibility to the Heart, and a mild- 
nels and gentleneſs to the Manners ; but 
above all, it produces an univerſal charity 
and love to Mankind, however different 
in Station, Country, or Religion, There 
is a ſublime yet tender melancholy, al- 
moſt the univerſal artendant on Genius, 


which is too apt to degenerate into gloom : 


and diſguſt with the world. Devotion is 
_ admirably calculated to ſooth this diſpo- 
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ſition, by inſenſibly leading the Mind, 
while it ſeems to indulge it, to thoſe proſ- 
pects which calm every murmur of diſſ- 


content, and diffuſe a chearfulneſs over 


the darkeſt hours of Human Life.— 


Perſons in the pride of high health and 


ſpirits, who are keen in the purſuits of 


pleaſure, intereſt, or ambition, have either 


no ideas on this ſubject, or treat it as the 
enthuſiaſm of a weak Mind. But this 


really ſhews great narrowneſs of Under- 


ſtanding; a very little reflection and ac- 
quaintance with Nature might teach them 


on how precarious a foundation their 


boaſted independence on Religion is built; 
the thouſand nameleſs accidents that may 
deſtroy it ; and though for ſome years | 

they ſhould eſcape theſe, yet that time 
Muſt impair the greateſt vigour of health 


and ſpirits, and deprive them of all 


thoſe objects for which at preſent they 


| * 9 life only worth enjoying.— It 


ſhould 
* | : | 3 


„ 
| ſhould - ſeem therefore very neceſſary to 
ſecure ſome permanent object, ſome ſup- 
port to the Mind, againſt the time when 
all others ſhall have loſt their influence. 
Ehe greateſt inconvenience, indeed, 
that attends devotion, is its taking ſuch 
a ſtrong hold of the affections, as ſome- 
times threatens the extinguiſhing of every 
other active principle of the Mind. 
When the devotional ſpirit falls in with 
a melancholy temper, it is apt to depreſs 
the Mind entirely, to fink it to the weakeſt 
ſuperſtition, and to produce a total re- 
tirement and abſtraction from the world, 
and all the duties of life. 


ISHALL now conclude theſe looſe obſer- 5 


vations on the advantages ariſing to Man- 


kind from thoſe faculties, which diſtin- 


guiſh them from the reft of the Animal 
world, advantages which do not ſeem cor- 
reſpondent to what might be reaſonably 


faculties, 


expected from a Proper exertion of theſe 


(235) 90 
faculties, particularly among the few who 
| Have the higheſt intellectual abilities, and 
the greateſt leiſure to improve them, The 
capital error ſeems to conſiſt in ſuch Mens 
confining their attention chiefly toenquiries 
that are eicher of little importance, or the 
materials of which lie in their own Minds. 
— The bulk of mankind are made to act, 
not to reaſon, for which they have neither 
abilities nor leiſure. They who poſſeſs 
that deep clear, and comprehenſive Un- 
derſtanding which conſtitutes a truly phi- 
loſogthical Genius, ſeem born to an alcen- 
Qency and empire over the Minds and 
Affairs of Mankind, if they would but 
aſſume it. It cannot be expected, that 
they ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe powers and 
talents which are requiſite in the ſeyeral 
uſeful and elegant arts of life, but it is 
they alone 1 5 are fitted to direct and 
N cheir dende. 9 
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I PER EN views of Human Nature, page 
—4. The difficulty of proſecuting en- 
quiries into the conſtitution of the Human Mind, 5. 
The Philoſophy of the Human Body and Human 
Mind muſt be united, to have either of them well 
underſtood, 6. Comparative views of the ſtate and 
manner of liſe of Men and Animals little attended 
to, 7. The faculties of Man, and thoſe of the moſt 
perfect Animal, at an infinite diſtance, 9. The want 
of language i in Animals, to what owing, 10. Plea- 
ſures peculiar to the Human Species, 11. Advan- 
tages enjoyed by the lower Animals, 12,13. In- 
ſtint and Reaſon, their ſeparate provinces, 14. 1% 
The importance of enquiring into the inſtincts that 
ate natural to Mankind, and the analogous inſtin 8 
of other Animals, 16. Families diſtinguiſhed by pe- 
culiar circumſtanges in their character, 18. The 
mortality among children little attended to, 21. In- 
flats cramm'd with phyſic, as ſoon as they come into 
the world, 23. Advantages of Women nurſing theiz 


on Children, 24—28. The injury Children ſuſtaia 


by being ſuckled by the milk of Women of different 
- conſtitutions from their mothers, 29—32. Nothing 
but extreme neceſſity can juſtify bringing up Chil- 
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dren TY by the ſpoon, 33. Neither . nor 


the analogy of Nature regarded in the rearing of 


| moſt Children, 34—44- Children cannot be kept 


too cool and looſe in their dreis, 45. The activity 
of Children given for the wiſeſt purpoſes, 46—48. 
The country the proper place for the education of 


Children, 49—50. Diſeaſes ariſing from catching 
of cold, found only among. the civilized part of 


Mankind, 51. Nature never made any country too 
cold for its own inhabitants, 52. The impropriety 


of precipitating education, 55—63. Superiority of 


Man to other Animals, whence derived, 64, 65. 


Advantages of a ſuperior Underſtanding, 66. A- 


buſe of Genius, 67. Few of the uſeful arts of liſe 


oe their improvements to Philoſophers, 70. Agri- 
culture, as a Science, as yet only in its infancy, 72. 
The true method of promoting ſcience, 74. Buffon $ 


the beſt natural hiſtory, 75. Bad effects of the paſ- 
fion for univerſal knowledge, 77. Superior Under- 
landing does not confer ſuperior Happineſs, 78—85. 


Social Principle, its effects, &c. 86—97. Difference 
between the Engliſh and French in their Taſte of 
ſocial life; 98. The advantage ariſing to old peo- 


ple from aſſociating ' with young, 100. Advantages 


derived to Mankind from Taſte, 104—109. Muſic, 
ts, power, principles, end, &c. 110—162, Plea- 
ares EOS from works + added to the Imagina- 


tion 
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tion and the Heart, 163—166, Syſtems and rules 
of Criticiſm, in what ſenſe uſeful, 167. All criti- 
ciſm, in a certain degree, temporary and local, 168, 
Refinement and delicacy of Taſte, a dangerous and 
deceitful acquiſition, 169. Neceſſary qualifications 
of a perfe& Critic, 171. Probability one of the 
boundaries, within which Criticiſm has confined the 
Imagination, 174—178. The ſource of the plea- 
ſure we receive from Hiſtory, 179—181. Confine- 
ment in the uſe of Metaphor and Imagery, 182. - 
Wit, humour, vain to analyſe them, 184. The ob- 
jects of Imagination and Taſte can only be ſeen to 
advantage in a particular light, 185 187. Obſer- 
vations on Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, 188, 1 89. 
Dr. Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination commended, 
190. Thomſon's Sza/ons, the merit of, &c. 191. A 
good Taſte and a good Heart, the connection be- 
tween, &c. 192, 193. The ſenſe of Religion, 194. 
Abuſes of the religious principle, 195197, To 
ſeparate Religion from Superſtition impoſſible, bl. 
Mankind have a ſenſe of right and wrong indepen- 
dent of Religion, 199. Settled Scepticiſm a ſtrong 
preſumption of the want of Imagination and ſenfibi- 
lity of Heart, 201. Strength of Mind, wherein it 
conſiſts, 202. Infidelity in the fair ſex, in what 
light viewed, 203. The zeal of making proſelytes 

to Infidelity, to what owing, 206-209, Religion 
one 
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Ulle and manners, 219. Compariſon between the 
>» | WE arts of Religion and Medicine, 220, 22 
| 1 The difficulty of curing the diſeaſes of the Mind, 
5 &e. 222, Vice, whence it ariſes, 223. The elo. 
| | quence and action of the pulpit difficult to be at- 
___ tained, 225—227, "Church: Muſic, ſolemnity cf 
78 | public worſhip, ceremonies, Kc. 228, 229. Reli- 
| iN and intereſling the af 
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